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President Urges 
National Effort 
To Utilize Credit 


Expresses Approval of Plan 
Of Committee Formed: in 
New York and Proposes 
Nation-wide Extension 





Proposal Endorsed 
By Secretary Mills 





Plan to Mobilize Industry and 
Use Reserve Funds Is Said 


To Have Great Power to As-| 


sist in Recovery 





’ President Hoover expressed gratification | 


in a statement issued May 20 at the 
formation in New York City of a com- 
mittee embracing bankers and industrial- 
ists to consider methods of making use 
of funds released by the Federal reserve 
banks in developing business. 

The President stated it seemed desirable 
that the governors of the various reserve 
banks should take similar action and that 
as soon as the chairmen of such com- 
mittees are known he would invite them 
to Washington with a view t. setting up 
the entire program on a national basis. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Voices Gratification 

“I am much gratified at the action taken 
in New York by which a joint commit- 
tee has been appointed representing finan- 
cial and industrial lesders of that city 
for the purpose, amongst other things, of 
securing that the expansion of credit fa- 
cilities made available through the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall be translated 
into industry, employment and agricul- 
ture. 

“I am in hopes that similar action may 
be taken in other Federal reserve dis- 
trici;. It would seem desirable that the 
Go\rrnors of the different Federal reserve 
ban':s should proceed in a similar man- 
ner and as soon as the chairmen of such 
committees are known, I shall be glad to 


invite them to Washington in order that | 


the whole program may be set up on a 
national basis.” 
Other Committees 

Other committees of industrialists and 
financiers such as that formea in New 
York May 19 by Governor Harrison of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank may 
well be organized in other reserve districts, 
but the New York committee is not neces- 
sarily restricted to that district, Ogden L. 
Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, stated 
orally May 20. 

The committee formed in New . York 
has more pote:tie! power for stimuiating 
business recovery than even ihe Recon- 
structive Finance Corporation but its 
long-time success depends upon the pur- 
chasing power of the people and the coun- 
try’s freedom from fear, according to oral 
statements May 20 at the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Department. 

Purposes of Committee 

If the committee succeeds only in en- 
couraging replacement and rehabilitation 
work long overdue, it will begin credi: ex- 
pansion and commodity price stabiliza- 
tion, it was said. Additional information 
was made available as follows: ; 

It is assumed that the committee will 
survey the field and discover which in- 
dustries can best use credit to inaugurate 
a new era of activity. 


Composed of private citizens, the com- | 


mittee has no power to dictate the use 
of credit piled up in the Federal reserve 
member banks during the last six weeks 
by reserve bank open market operations, 
but it will mobilize industry and finance 
to direct and encourage the best use of 
that credit. 
Effect on Industry 

Men on the New York committee repre- 
sent large financial and industrial inter- 
ests. If they decide that the time has 
come to start the wheels of industry turn- 
ing, they can exert a tremendous influence. 
Whether their power starts a prolonged 
upward trend,.will depend on whether 
after beginning production, they can’ find 
a@ market for the products. F 

The problem is largely one of passing 
on purchasing power. Some economists 
maintain that launching of production 
will give people work thereby enabling 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


World Cotton Output 


Largest in Five Years 





American Crop More Than Off- 
sets Decline Abroad 


Revised estimates of the domestic and 
foreign cotton crops of 1931, made public 
by the Department of Agriculture in a 
crop report May 20, place the world pro- 
duction at 27,500,000 bales, the largest 


since the 1926-1927 season, despite a sharp | 


drop in the total foreign crop. 

The Department stated the domestic 
crop to be 17,095,594 bales, an increase 
over its preliminary estimates and the 
second largest crop in history, exceeded 
only by the 1926 production. The total 
foreign crop was placed at 10,404,000 bales, 
the smallest since the 1926-1927 season. 
Russia increased its production 23 per 
cent, after an increase of 25 per cent 
the year before, the Department said. The 
Department’s summary of the crop report 
follows in full text: 

The Crop Reporting Board, in revising 
statistics of acreage, yield and production 
of the 1931 cotton crop, estimates the 
area in cultivation in the United States 
on July 1, 1931, to have been 41,189,00¢ 
acres; the area harvested, 40,693,000 acres; 
and the yield of lint cotton to have been 
201.2 pounds per harvested acre. The re- 
port of the Bureau of the Census, pub- 
lished on May 17 placed final ginnings 
for the 1931 crop at 17,095,594 equivalent 
500-pound bales. 

The acreage and yield estimates for the 
United States are each about 0.5 per cent 
above the preliminary estimates made last 
December, an adjustment of 1 per cent 

4%. total production being necessary to 
4 * 


ke the estimate conform with the total 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


System of Banks 


to Finance 





Bill Embodying Plan of President Hoover Or- 
dered Reported by House Committee 


Program Is Offered Loans to States |Iequiry Requested 
Building of Homes Is Endorsed| "or Child Weltare 


Tex-year Plan to Coordinate 
Efforts Is Advocated at 
National Conference 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 20.—Public and 


Suggested as Aid 
To Unemployed 


On ‘Lobby’ Activity 


| Senator Wheeler Offers: Meas- 


ure to Investigate Charges 
By President and Others 


‘Senate Approves 


Levy on Imports 
Of Oil Products 


(J‘HE House Committee on Banking and) are eligible for collateral but not less than 
Currency, on May 20, ordered favor- | $1500 sssemetie tein: Clin ten teaiele 

; epr ative Luce p.), of Waltham, 

ably reported the Luce bill (H.’R. 7620) | nsas5 author of the bill, stated orally 

to provide for a system of home-loan/ that he does not believe more than $60,- 

banks with a capital of $125,000,000 for | 000,000 of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


Relief Plan Framed by Sub- 
committee of Minority 
Senators Favors Advances 


private social work organizations will have 


to fight to retain their present standards, 
activities and expenditures, Homer Folks, 
a member of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection and 


A* INVESTIGATION by a committee of 


Votes 43 to 37 to Include 


the purpose of giving financial support to| 


home building. The measure was recom- | 
mended early in the session by President | 
Hoover. 

The measure would provide for the crea- 
tion of a Federal Home Loan Board of 
five members to be named by the Presi- 
dent, which board would establish a sys- 
}tem of from eight to 12 banks having a 
initial capital of $125,000,000. 

Each of the banks would be required 
to begin with a minimum capital of at 
least $5,000,000, with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation making up the re- 
quired subscription for the entire system. 

Membership in the system would be 
opened to building and loan associations, 
cooperative banks, homestead associations, 
savings banks, trust companies, State 
banks and insurance companies. National 
banks are excluded since they already 
have access to the Corporation and Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The members must 
subscribe 1 per cent of its mortgages that 


Employaent Decline 


' 


poration funds will be called for under 
the bill. 

He declared, however, that it will, if 
enacted into law, prove the greatest of 
all the business relief measures suggested 
to date, since it affects so many people. 

About 12,000,000 people have been mem- 
bers of home-loan associations, Mr. Luce 
said, 2,000,000 of whom are borrowers 


}and the rest of whom are potential home 


owners. Many have announced their de- 
sire to withdraw their funds, and the 
associations would not be able to stand 
this withdrawal and remain in business. 

The summary and analysis of the bill 
|as given out by Mr. Luce follows in full 
text: 

Unusable Frozen Assets 


The agency proposed in the home loan 
bank bill is sound, conservative and built 
| upon existing institutions, which are sub- 
ject to inspection and regulation by the 
|States. It is noninflationary and is 
| planned to give financial support to exist- 
|ing home-financing, thrift or savings in- 


~ | stitutions. 


| It will fill an immediate need, as finan- 
cial institutions have millions of dowlars 
| of preferred first mortgages on homes, 


secretary of the State Charities Aid As- 


sociation, predicted today before the Na-| 
‘Bond Issue to Finance | 


he .asserted, has not! 


tional Conference on Social Work. 

The cutting of State and local govern- 
mental budgets, 
reached its maximum. A 10-year plan, 


up additional safeguards for children, was 
declared by Mr. Folks to be necessary in 
order to attain the objectives of the White 
House Conference. 

A letter from President Hoover was read 
to the conference. The President pointed 
out that one-half of the States have set 
up child welfare conferences. This, he 
wrote, is “encouraging evidence” that the 
work of the national survey is “strength- 
ening and enriching the lives of the com- 
ing generation.” 

Mr. Hoover declared the value of such 
united effort in behalf of children to be 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
Farm Aid Proposals 
Combined in Measure 





to maintain previous gains and to build| 





Security Is to Be Required for 


On Building Projects 


Federal Public Works 


Credits Extended and Labor | 
Is to Be on Basis of 30-Hour 
Work Week 





An unemployment relief program, call- 
ing for the use of $2,300,000,000 in advances 
to States, loans for self-liquidating con- 
struction projects and authorized Federal 
works, was announced, May 20, by Sen- 
ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, for a 
subcommittee of minority members of the 
Senate who were designated to draft re- 
lief plans. The announcement said a 
bill to carry out the program would be 
presented within a few days. 

_The arrangement provides for an addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000 in funds to be handled 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


| upon which they can not raise a dollar to 
|pay withdrawing depositors and share- 
| holders, or to make loans either upon prop- 
| erty that is unencumbered at the present 
; time, cr *9 refinance cxisting mcrtgages 
|; which have been called, come due, or are 
| being foreclosed by receivers, private inves- 
| tors and banks racing for complete liquid- 


Shown for Month in 
16 Industrial Groups 


tion as loans on “strictly self-liquidating 
projects” of which four classes were 
enumerated by the announcement. 
Advances to States s 
Advances to States for relief purposes 
up to $300,000,000 would be authorized. 
A Federal building program, for which 


Reported to Senate 





|Agreements on Marketing, 
Equalization Fee and Ex- 


Decrease of 2.7 Per Cent 
Recorded in 63,421 Es- 
tablishments With Earn- 


Employment dropped 2.7 per cent ana} 
| earnings 5.1 per cent in 63,421 establish- 
ments in 16 major industrial groups in 
April, as compared to employment and 
earings in March, the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics of the Department of Labor, an- 
nounced May 20. Increased employment 
was said to have been reported by eight of 
the industrial groups. 

The canning and preserving industry, 
according to the announcement, showed 
the most proneunced gain because of ‘sta- 
sonal activity. The building construction 
group also was said to have reported con- 
siderable upturns in both empjoyment and 
pay rolls. 


Decreases Classified 





manufacturing, 3.8 per cent in metallifer- 
ous mining, and 4.9 per cent in anthracite 
mining,” the Bureau explained. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports | 


the changes in employment and earnings 


“Employment decreased 3.6 per cent in| 


ity. 

The bill is S. 2959 and H. R. 7620 and is 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 


Federal home loan banks: The bill wil} 


create a system of 8 to 12 Federal home 


ings 5.1 Per Cent Lower | ican banks in districts determined by the 


| Federal Home Loan Board. 
Membership in System 


Membership: Building and loan associa- 
tions, cooperative banks, homestead asso- 
ciations; savings banks, trust companies, 
| State banks and insurance companies, if 
subject to inspection and regulation, are 
| eligible for membership. The members 
| supply the permanent capital, and upon 
becoming members subscribe 1 per cent 
of the mortgages eligible for collateral or 
| discount, and at least $1,500. This sub- 
| 
‘and immediately upon payment of the 
| cwulesiaigiittndes 
| (Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Permits for Buildings 





| Increasing in Value 





Gain of 19.3 Per Cent for 


scription can be paid on a quarterly basis 


port Debenture Provided 
As Optional Plans 





The McNary bill (S. 4536) which em- 
bodies three major plans for use by the 
Federal Farm Board in relieving agricul- 


tural distress resulting from crop sur- 
pluses or low prices was ordered favor- 
ably reported to the Senate, May 20, by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

The legislation proposes optional em- 
ployment by the Farm Board of market- 
ing agreements with cooperatives, the 
equalization fee and the export debenture 
plan, with discretionary power as to 
whether they may be used separately or 
together in solving the problems Of ag- 
riculture. 

Farm Groups Participate 


Action to report the measure favorably 
was taken after the Committee had 
listened through a series of hearings to 
members of the Farm Board and others 
| concerned with administration of the farm 
relief legislation. During the hearings, 
representatives of all of the nationally 
known farm organizations sat with the 
Committee at the request of Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, author of the bill 








$500,000,000 would be made available, con- 
stituted a third item. The public con- 
struction program would be financed 
through a bond issue for 25 years, the 
securities to be sold as the work 
progressed, and maturities retired from a 
sinking fund. 

In announcing the program, Senator 
Robinson said it had been arranged with 
a view to “tapping various sources of re- 
cuperative energy.” If this is done, the 
Svatement added, employment producing 
and trade reviving capacities of public 
and private industries and agencies will 
be brought into action. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Unemployment Relief Program 

“The minority subcommittee on unem- 
ployment relief program, composed of 
Senators Wagner of New York, Walsh of 
Montana,‘Pittman of Nevada, Bulkley of 
Ohio, and Robinson of Arkansas, issued 
the following statement: 

“The program of rehabilitation proposed 
by the subcommittee is designed to aid 
in preventing suffering from hunger; in 
providing employment; in starting again 
the stalled industrial machinery of the 
country by reviving actual orders for 
commodities; in reviving confidence by 
checking price deflation, and _ security 
liquidation and by promoting the revival 
of trade, and the increase of demand 
for commodities and credit. 


the Senate into activities of lobbying 
associations and lobbyists and into charges 
made by President Hoover and Members 
of Congress “to the effect that a swarm 
of lobbyists are haunting the halls of Con- 
gress” was asked in a resolution (S. Res. 
215) introduced May 20 by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana. 

Senator Wheeler's resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, wouid provide for a report on whether 
such practices should be prohibited and 
recommendations for necessary remedial 
legislation. The resolution, introduced 
during consideration of the revenue bill, 
follows in full text: 

Whereas on May 6, 1932, President 
Hoover in a statement to the press stated, 
“It is also an issue between the people} 
and the locust swarm of lobbyists who 
haunt the halls of Congress seeking selfish 
privilege for special groups and sections 
of the country, misleading members as to 
the real views of the people by showers 
of propaganda;” and 

Whereas on May 5, 1932, Senator David 
A. Reed stated, “Such a cloud of lobbyists | 
descended upon the House, so strong was 
the pressure of the soldier lobby that 
only about 25 per cent of the member- 
ship of the House dared to vote in fa- 
vor of that obviously just suggestion. The 
more specific the act the stronger will be 
the lobby, and, apparently at the other 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Operations in Stock 
Of Food Corporations 
Described by Broker 


Transactions of Investment 
Trust With Alleged Loss 
Of 11 Million to Public 


Outlined at Senate Inquiry 





The operation of Goldman Sachs Trad- 





ing Corporation, an investment trust af- 
filiated with the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Goldman Sachs & Com- 
pany, in the stock of Frosted Food Cor- 

ation, a subsidiary of General Foods 
Corporation, were developed May 20 be- 
fore the hearing on stock market practices 
being conducted by the Senate. Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Other matters which were the subject 
of testimony were a series of transactions 
in the stock of Indian Motocycle Com- 
pany, and another series of stock dealings 
in which it was alleged by William A. 
Gray, counsel for the Committee, that 
Raleigh T. Curtis, who in 1929 and 1930 
conducted a column called “The Trader” 
in the New York Daily News, received 


Committee Proposals for 
Tax on Petroleum and Its 
Derivatives From Abroad 


Charges of ‘Lobbying’ 
Made During Debate 


Criticism Voiced on Inclusion 
Of Tariff Items in Tax Bill; 
Mr. Tydngs Says He Will 
Offer 500 Amendments 


Import excise taxes on petroleum and 
its products were placed in the tax bill 
May 20 by the Senate which sustanied rec- 
ommendation of its Committee on Fi- 
nance as it did in the case of the in- 
come tax schedule. The action, taken after 
three days of debate in which charges of 


lobbying entered, was by a vote of 43 ayes 
and 37 nays. 

Immediately, Senator Tydings (Dem.), 
of Maryland, announced he proposed to 
call up, one by one, a total of 500 amend- 
ments relating to the tariff, which he had 
previously presented. 


Amendment Withdrawn 
A vote was reached at the end of the 


|day during which many attempts to ob- 


tain an understanding on a vote had been 
made and had failed. When several Sen- 
ators announced on the floor that they 
were ready to vote, however, Senator Nor- 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska, withdrew an 
amendment to the Committee amendment 
which would have reduced the rates to 
one-fourth of a mill per gallon, so that a 
vote could be had directly on the Com- 
mittee proposal. After the vote was taken, 
Senator Tydings changed his vote from no 
to aye and entered a motion for recon- 
sideration of the oil amendment. 

The Committee rates were: Crude pe- 
troleum, %2 cent per gallon; fuel oil de- 
rived from petroleum, gas oil derived from 
petroleum andj;all liquid derivatives of 
crude petroleum except lubricating oi] and 
gasoline or other motor fuel, % cent 
gallon; gasoline or other motor fuel, 2% 
cents per gallon; lubricating oil, 4 cents 
per gallon; paraffin and other petroleum 
wax products, 1 cent pe 
sapnals ep asphalt: 
rom petroleum, 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

After disposing of the oil Paragraph, 
the Senate took up the coal rates. Dis- 
cussion continued in a night session. 

Lobby Inquiry Asked 

Accompanying the third days’ debate 
on the Committee proposal to place a tariff 
on petroleum and its products, however, 
was a resolution for an investigation into 
lobbying activities in connection with the 
tariff. The resolution, offered by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, followed as- 


r pound; natural 
and ‘bitumeh derived 


in April, 1932, as compared with March, | 


and chairman of the Committee. 


1932, based on returns made by 63,421 
establishments in 16 major industrial 
groups, having in April 4,513,853 employes, 
whose combined earnings in one week 
were $93,669,953. The combined totals of 
these 16 groups show a decrease of 2.7 
per cent in employment and 5.1 per cent 
in earnings. 
Increases in Eight Groups 


Increased employment was reported ih 
eight of these industrial groups. The 
most pronounced gain was shown in the 
canning and preserving group in which 
a seasonal increase of 29.6 per cent in 
employment combined with an increase 
of 18.8 per cent in earnings, was reported. 
The building construction group reported 
a gain of 10.7 per cent in employment 
and 15.9 per cent in pay rolls, while the 
crude petroleum, quarrying and non- 


groups also reported substantial gains in 
both employes and earnigs. 

The increases in employment in the re- 
maining groups—electric railroad opera- 
tion, retail trade, and laundries—were 
small. In the eight groups in which de- 
creased employment was shown, losses 
of less than 1 per cent in employment 
were reported in the telephone and tele- 


while decreases of less than 2 per cent 
were shown in wholesale trade and hotels. 
Factory Decline 
Employment decreased 3.6 per cent in 
manufacturing, 3.8 per cent in metallifer- 
osu mining, and 4.9 per cent in anthracite 
mining. The mest pronounced decrease 
in number of workers (12.9 per cent) was 
shown in the bituminous coal mining 
industry. ' 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
|tries decreased 3.6 per cent in April, as 
|compared with March, and earnings de- 
creased 3.7 per cent. Per capita earnings 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.} 


'Snilnadn af-& 


ROVISION of hundreds of small 
marsh and water tracts as refuges 
for migratory game birds, through the 
action of State game and conservation 


commissions, wild-life organizations, and 
others, was proposed May 20 by Paul 
G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, as a means to offset 
the slowing up of the Federal program 
of development of refuges because of 
lack of funds. : 

The numerous small areas, Mr. Red’ 
ington said in a statement issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, might 
well equal or exceed the acerage that 
was on the Federal program for the 
next two or three years. Efforts to es- 
tablish the refuges, he said, should be 
concentrated first in the Northwest, 
without overlooking opportunities in 
other regions. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Lack of Federal funds will not pre- 
vent the establishment of migratory< 
game-bird refuges, if an emergency plan 
inaugurated by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey succeeds. According to this 
plan, State game and conservation com- 





| 


metallic mining, and dyeing and ee heB gong Bae oo 
| been receive y e Bureau o or | 


gaph, and the power and light groups, | 


mall Bird Refuges 
Sought Through State Groups 


| Month Shown in Cities, 
| Says Labor Department 





Building permits valued at $54,489,287 
| were issued in 351 cities in April, and rep- 
| resented a 19.3 per cent increase over those 
}issued in March, the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics of the Department of Labor an- 
|mounced May 20. 

“Various agencies of the United States 
|Government,” the bureau pointed out, 


|“awarded contracts during March for 


| buildings to cost $11,665,731. This valua- 


| tion was higher than for either March, 


1932, or April, 1931.” 

The Bureau's statement follows in full 
| text: ’ 
Reports of building permits issued have 


| Statistics of the United States Depart- 
;}ment of Labor from 351 identical cities 
|of the United States having a population 
| of 25,000 or over, for the months of March, 
| 1932, and April, 1932. The estimated cost 
of all buildings for which permits were 
issued in these 351 cities in April, 1932, 
was $54,489,287. This was 19.3 per cent 
more than the estimated cost of building 
operations in these cities during the month 
{or March, 1932. The number of permits 
\for ali building operations increased 28.3 
per cent comparing these two periods. 
Comparing permits issued in April, 1932, 
and March, 1932, there was a decrease of 
44 per cent in the number and a de- 
;crease of 9.6 per cent in the indicated 
expenditures for new residential buildings. 
|New nonresidential buildings increased 
}41.0 per cent in number and 38.1 per 
j;cent in estimated cost. Additions, altera- 
}tions and repairs increased 29.6 per cent 
/in number and 18.6 per cent in estimated 
| 


' [Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 


; missions, wild-life organizations, and 
| others interested will provide many 
hundreds of small marsh and water 


| areas suitable as resting, feeding, and 

| breeding grounds for the birds. 

Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Bu- 
reau, has proposed this cooperative plan 

| to tide over the period during which 
the refuge program authorized by the 

Federal Migratory-birde Conservation 

Act of 1929 is slowed up for lack of 
| funds. This Federal program included 
plans for a hundred or more proposed 
refuges of about 20,000 acres or more 
each. Altogether, however, the numer- 
ous small areas now proposed might 
well equal or exceed in acreage the 
| total of the larger areas that were on 
| the program for establishment in the 
next two or three years. By that time, 
says Mr. Redington, the major program 
doubtless can be resumed. 

Among the nongovernmental agencies 
invited by Mr. Redington to participate 
in this extensive conservation § enter- 
prise are the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the American Game Associa- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


In inviting them to participate, Senator 
McNary informed them that the Commit- 
tee was unable to offer any legjslation 
unless they were able to agree among 
themselves as to its form. The bill was 
made to include all of the three proposals 
that have been put forward for solution 
jof the farm problem and no amendments 
were attached by the Committe before 
it was voted out. 

Inguiries Authorized 

The bill would add five new sections to 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 
and provides for investigation by the 
Board of conditions in any agricultural 
commodity market, either on its own mo- 
tion or on the information and request 
from an advisory committee for any agri- 
cultural commodity. Upon a showing from 
such an investigation of certain prescribed 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Single Control Asked 


For Civil Personnel 


Mr. Britten to Offer Measure 
For One Administrative Unit 


A proposal to consolidate all civil per- 
sonnel activities under an executive branch 
of the Government to be known as the 
civil service administration, will be intro- 
duced in the House May 21 by Repre- 
sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, III, 
according to a statement issued by him. 

Under the proposal, the duties, jurisdic- 
tion, appropriations and employes having 
a civil service status in the Civil Service 
Commision, the Employes’ Compensation 
Commission, the Personnel Clasification 
Board and the administration of the civil 
retirement laws now vested in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration would be transferred 
to the proposed administration. The Civil 
Service Commission, the Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission and the Personnel 
Classification Board would be abolished. 

The statement follows in full text: 

I am today introducing a bill for the 
consolidation of all civil personnel activi- 
ties under an executive branch of the 
Government to be known as the Civil 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found of Page 2. 


The Readers’ Stim - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 





Turn to Page 2 








“The methods selected may be regarded 
as extradrdinary but they are justified by 
the emergency. 


Three Major Procedures 


“The program embraces three major 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Bond Issue Favored 


For River Projects 


House Committee Informed | 
Half-billion Dollar Plan, 
Would Help Employment 


Advocates of a bill (H. R. 4698) au-| 
thorizing a bond issue of $500,000,000 for | 
the early completion of river and harbor | 
projects appeared May 20 before a sub-| 
committee of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

It was agreed by the author of the bill, 
Representative Mansfield (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Tex., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, that 
the bill shold be amended to vrovide that 
flood control projects also shorild be com- 
pleted from this fund. 

Hearings on a similar bill, without the| 
flood control amendment, were held re-| 
cently before the Senate Committee on | 
Finance. 

The advocates contended that enact- 
ment of the measure would provide work | 
for many unemployed since the great part | 
of the money expended on these projects | 





| goes to labor, and the expenditure at this 


time would be an investment to the Gov- | 
ernment due to the low cost of labor and | 
materials. 

It was also pointed out by Mr. Mansfield 
that the present affords the best time to 


[Continued, on Page 6, Column 1.) 


‘American Broadeasts Said to Lead 
In Entertainment and Edueation 


UFFALO, N. Y., May 20.—The Fed- 

eral Radio Commission is of the 
opinion, after a careful study of broad- | 
casting systems in use in many of the 


foremost countries of the world, that 
the American system has produced the 
best form of radio entertainment to be 
found anywhere, it was stated by Com- | 
missioner Harold A. Lafount in an ad- 
dress here today before the second an- 
nual assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. 

With respect to demands for limitation 
of the amount of time consumed by ad- 
vertising on radio programs, as well as 
restriction of the character of advertis- 
ing, Mr. Lafount expressed the belief | 
that, “in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, and in the obvious need for further 
experience and experimentation, it 
would be dangerous to tie ourselves down 
to rigid formulae which may be difficult 
to change.” : 

Commissioner Lafount stated that 
more hours of educational radio pro- 





‘ 


profits from trading in shares by a broker sertion made several times that lobbyists 
friend, which during the same period were| Were busy with Senators on the oil tariff, 
being recommended for purchase in his| the latest being a declaration by Senator 





column. 
Loss of 11 Million Alleged 

Mr. Gray by the introduction of mate- 
rial gathered by accountants for the Com- 
mittee who have been searching the books 
of a number of brokers, and by question- 
ing of witnesses who have been sub- 
poenaed, some of whom already have been 
questioned privately by him, developed for 
the Committee the story of what he 
termed a “loss to the public” of more than 


| $11,000,000 in the stock of Frosted Food 


Corporation, through the dealings by 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation. 

He also developed what he described 
as simultaneous “tipping stock” by the 
New York financial writer, and checks 
paid to him out of profits made in the 
same stocks in an account to which he 
had contributed nothing. 

Declared ‘Friendly Gesture’ 

The broker who had managed the ac- 
count, John P. Levinson, who appeared 
as a witness, decdlared that his action 
in making these profits possible was a 


“friendly gesture,” and had no connection 


Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, who named 
three men who, he said, were fostering the 
levy at the customs house. 

Interchanges that had their beginning 
at a sesion on the preceding night when 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, sought 
to “fix responsibility for including the 
tariff items and thus preventing early ac- 
tion on the tax program” came up again 
during the day's discussion. Included in 
this debate was a “plea” by Senator Glenn 
(Rep.), of Illinois, for the Senate to “get 
hold of itself” and a declaration by Sen- 
ator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, that 
President Hoover should not allow himself 
to be drawn into the controversy, as has 
been suggested. 


‘Control’ of Oil Prices 

Frequent references to the “control” 
that four “big” oil companies have exer- 
cised in oil prices were amplified by Sena- 
tor La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, who 
asserted that at no time did those major 
companies “fix prices on crude oil that 
have relation to the price they fix on its 
products.” Senator Wheeler, following 


lwith the fact that the same stocks out|this discussion, presented another reso- 


of which the profits were made were rec-| lution in which the Attorney General of 
ommended for purchase in the newspaper the United States would be asked what he 


column. 

The first witness to take the stand was 
Walter E. Sachs, president of the Gold- 
man Sachs Trading Corporation, and a 
member of Goldman Sachs & Company. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
questioned Mr. Sachs as to the details of 
the Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation 
and its connection with Goldman Sachs 
& Company. 

Organization Described 

The witness testified that the company 
manages, by contract, the corporation, 
having subscribed 10 per cent of the| 
origina! capital of $100,000,000, of which 
$90,000,000 was taken by the public . 

Asked by Senator Couzens how much 
of the $100,000,000 is left, Mr. Sachs ex- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


grams are broadcast in the United 
States than in any other nation in the 
world, total broadcasting hours consid- 
ered. He asserted that the Commission, 
has done much to improve the character 
of the programs rendered by stations. 

“It has done this,” he said, “through 
the medium of short-term licenses, on 
application for renewal of which many 
stations were and are required to come 
before the Commission to show that 
their continued operation will serve pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity. 

“Although the Commission has no 
power of censorship over the signals or 
communications transmitted by any sta- 
tion and can not, therefore, require the 
filing of programs in advance of rendi- 
tion and hearing, nevertheless it is the 
Commission's duty to know what kind 
of service stations are giving or propose 
to give, and the character of stations’ 
programs.” 

This information is obtained, he ex- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 











public 


was doing or intended to do to prevent 
consummation of the reported consolida- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey with the Standard Oil Company 
of California. 

Senator Wheeler sought immediate ac- 
tion on the resolution, but objection was 
entered. 

Earlier in the proceedings, Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader, sought unanimous consent for per- 
mission to enter a motion to dispose of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


‘House Pay Roll Open 


To Public Inspection 


Unanimously Adopts Resolu- 
tion Introduced by Mr. Warren 


The pay roll records of the House of 
Representatives were ordered to be open to 
inspection under a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted by the House on 


May 20. The resolution (H. Res. 227) was 
introduced by Representative Warren 
(Dem.), of Washington, N. C., Chairman of 


| the House Committee on Accounts, on May 


17 and the Committee favorably reported 
it to the House May 19. 

The resolution was adopted without, any 
discussion and without a record vote. It 
follows in full text: 

“Resolved, that the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized 
and directed to keep open for public in- 
spection the pay roll records of the dis- 
bursing officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

Immediately following that action, Dis- 
bursing Officer J. C. Shanks, acting upon 
the orders of the Clerk of the House, 
South Trimble, permitted inspection of the 
pay rolls. While the rolls of clerks of 
committees and other statutory positions 
have been of public record, this is the first 
time, according to the office of the dis- 
bursing clerk, that the pay rolls of em- 

loyes of the Members of Congress have 
ver been made public. 
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Aid Is Requested 
Of State Groups 
_ InSaving Birds 
Urged to Provide Hundreds 
Of Small Refuges to Off- 
set Slowing Up of Fed- 


eral Conservation Plan 





[Continued from Page 1.1 

tion, the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, More Game Birds (Inc.), the 
National Grange, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the American Legion, 
and local organizations of sportsmen. 
Furthermore all other socieites and indi- 
vidual farmers, sportsmen, naturalists, 
and others are invited to cooperate. 


The ‘plan proposed by the Biological 
Survey contemplates using such resources 
as are available. Instead of waiting until 
the Government can act, the men of the 
country are invited to roll up their sleeves 
and get down to individual work for the 
preservation of the game species now so 
seriously threatened. Such work, it is 
suggested, will restore many of the breed- 
ing and resting grounds that have been 
taken from the birds year after year with 
the advance of settlement and industry. 


Urges Small Units 


“The loss of water areas,” said Mr. 
Redington, “from drainage and other 
causes will continue, and the decrease of 
water birds also will continue unless posi- 
tive measures are taken to counteract the 
effects of the present unfavorable condi- 
tions.” For this reason he proposes that 
many small units of the millions of acre- 
age available be made suitable for the 
water birds and other wild fowl. “The 
ttoal,” he said, “includes many units 
ranging in size from an acre upward. 
These smaller units are ideally adapted 
for development and administration by 
local groups, and when so administered 
would supplement the ‘system of large 
refuges established by Federal and State 
governments. The plan contemplated in- 
volves a common effort to reclaim and 
create the smaller types of marsh and 
water areas.” 

“In nearly all locations frequented by 
waterfowl,” said Mr. Redington in his in- 
vitations, “there are areas of land adja- 
cent to water that, with some small ex- 
penditure and effort in the building of 
dams, the diversion of water, or the im- 
provement of food conditions and cover, 
would prove highly attractive to wild fowl. 
Among such areas are sloughs, beaver 
meadows, small marshes partially dry, 
shallow flats and other depressions, creek 
and brook valleys, and other similar places 
that may be flooded at small expense. 
For this purpose no slough or shallow 
pond is too small to be considered if it 
can be made useful and attractive to wild 
fowl. In many instances land that has 
been unprofitably drained can be re- 
flocded, and shallow ponds and marshes 
not now attractive to wild fowl can be 
made valuable by the introduction of food 
plants and sometimes by the eradication 
of carp. 

Local Interest Advocated 


“The success of the project depends ulti- 
mately upon the interest and energy dis- 
played by local groups. It is sufficiently 
elastic fo meet the financial limitations 
of the local associations. Each commu- 
nity must do its share, and the benefits to 
be derived will go far toward undoing 
the damage caused by drainage and the 
destruction of water areas for industrial 
and other purposes.” 

In the examination of areas recom- 
mended as suitable for acquisition under 
the Federal sanctuary project, Mr. Red- 
ington said that the Biological Survey has 
found that many were too small for eco- 
nomical Federal administration, though 
otherwise suitable for development as 
waterfowl refuges. ‘The examination of 
these areas included in many cases a sur- 
vey of food and water conditions, as well 
as the gathering of facts relating to to- 
pographical features, ownership _ status, 
and availability for acquisition by pur- 
chase or lease. “The Biological Survey,” 
he said, “will undertake to supply advice 
and information to any agency or group 
desiring to develop any such units. In 
addition, though having no funds at its 
disposal to enable it to make financial 
contributions to the work, the Biological 
Survey will furnish expert information 
concerning the development of suitable 
food supplies and proper water levels. It 
will give advice regarding the species of 
birds that the locality should endeavor to 
attract. 


Cooperation Sought 


“The Biological Survey will also offer 
the services of qualified field representa- 
tives so far as financial and other condi- 
tions permit. It is hoped that with the 
development of the plan funds may be 
raised among the cooperating agencies for 
the employment of qualified leaders to 
supervise the work in the field. The plan 
offers a constructive project in which all 
interested agencies may cooperate with- 
out duplication of effort.” 

Mr. Redington suggests that the Izaak 
Walton League, the American Game As- 
sociation, the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, and all other organiza- 
tions and agencies having representatives 
in the field, may be of the greatest pos- 
sible aid by employing their local agents 
to encourage and direct local operations. 
Organizations not having agents in the 
field, he said, may assist the project by 
the use of any available funds and by 
encouraging local interest in the plan. 

It is the purpose to develop the plan 
immediately in the principal breeding 
areas in the northwestern United States. 
An effort will be made to concentrate the 
initial efforts in this zone, though no op- 
portunities will be overlookéd for the es- 
tablishment of waterfowl areas in other 
parts of the United States. The Biological 
Survey considers this a vitally important 
region and feels that a successful demon- 
stration of the plan there will not only be 
of immediate advantage to many migra- 


tory birds but will serve to encourage the 


extension of the plan to other ~egions. 


Unemployment Benefits 


Paid by Britain Cited 


The unemployment fund absorbed nearly 
£90,000,000 from the British Treasury in 
the fisca lyear 1931-32, according to a re- 
port from Trade Commissioner Roger R. 
The fund disburses 
all insurance contributions received from 
employers and employes as well as from! 


Townsend, London. 


the exchequer. 


A total amount of £144,000,000 was dis- 
tributed from the Treasury for unemploy- 


and 
widows’, orphans’ and old age pensions 


ment benefits, health insurance, 


during the year. 


The national health insurance fund re- 
ceived £9/362,000, while payments in re- 
schemes 
(widows’, orphans’ and old age) amounted 
to £10,000,000. Payments for old age pen- 


spect to contirbutory pensions 


sions totaled £37,900,000. 


Expenditures of the various local poor- 
law funds are not included in the above 
and it was explained that no 
grant is paid from the exchequer directly 
in aid of such funds.—(Department of 


figures, 


Commerce.) 














Administrative Practice 


Bill for consolidation of activities of civil 
personnel under single administrative unit 
to be offered by Mr, Britten. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Farming operations by convicts of prison 
farms in Illinois reviewed by A. C. Evering- 


ham, farm, garden and dairy consultant, 
Department of Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois. 

Page-8, col. 1 


Federal specialists to cooperate in study to 
improve manufacturing 
England fish by-products plants.” 

> _;Page 6, col. 3 

Optional use of marketing agreements, 
equalization fee and export debenture plan 
provided in farm relief bill reported to Sen- 
ate by*‘Committee on AgricWiture and For- 
estry. i 3 
Page 1, col. 4 
World cotton output was erate in five 
years, says Crop Reporting ‘da,’ 

» Page 1, col. 1 

Output of malt lower in value and amount 
for year, Census of ene ree ’ 

e 5, col. 

Cotton ginning operations from 1931 crop 
increased over preceding year, “says Bureau 
of Census. 

Page 6, col. 1 

Southern strawberry growers file protest 
with Interstate Commerce Commission 
against proposed increase in — rates. 

‘age 6, col. 1 


Aviation 


Airplane tickets now sold by Belgian rail- 
road stations, says Commerce Department. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Banks and Banking 


Bill to create system of home loan banks 
to promote home construction ordered fa- 
vorably reported by House Committee on 
Banking and Curren¢y. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Attorney General of Kentucky advises 
boards of education having deposits in closed 
banks not to waive rights against sureties. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Mr. Mills suggests more committees to di- 
rect use of credit as proposed for group 
named by Governor Meyer, of New York 
Reserve Bank. 

Page 1, col. 1 

President signs bill to extend powers of 

* intermediate banks in meeting credit needs 
of farmers. 
Page 2, col. 6 

Bank debits in ninth district declined 26 

er cent in April from year ago, Federal 

serve Bank of Minneapolis states in sum- 
mary of conditions in that area. 
Page 7, col. 3 

Rumania restricts foreign exchange trans- 
actions to those through the national bank. 

Page 7, col. 4 

Chart: Trend of Federal reserve credit out- 
standing from the beginning of 1927 to April 
30, 1932, as compiled from reports from re- 
serve banks to Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 7, col. 5 


Congress 
Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 


dent. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Senator Wheeler asks Senate inquiry into 
“lobbying” charges. 





Page 1, col. 6 
House adopts resolution to open pay-roll 
records for public inspection. 
F Page 1, col. 7 
Proceedings of May 20. 
Page 3, col. 3 
See also under subject headings. 


Construction 


Value of building permits issued in 351 
cities increased 19.3 per cent in April, says 
Labor Department. 

* Page 1, col. 3 


Corporation Finance 


Operations of Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corporation in the stock of Frosted Food 
Corporation described at Senate inquiry on 
stock market practices. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Review of railway applications for recon- 
struction loans. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and. State 
courts. Page 4, col. 5 
s 
Education 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Government books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 5 
State books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Importance of part-time schools in Wis- 
consin for fitting workers for other jobs is 
discussed by Jennie McMullen Turner, as- 
sistant in teacher-training, Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Wisconsin. 
Page 8, col. 5 
entertainment and advertis- 





Educational, 


methods in New | 


Unemployed Persons 
Continuing Education 


Schools in Many Cities Said to 
Be Offering Courses 


Abolition of age limits in New York 
for attendance at 15 continuation schools 
has resulted in an enrollment of 30,000 
unemployed adults, in day courses, the) 
United States Office of Education an-| 
nounces in its current issue of “School | 
Life.” 

Night schools in New York the state- 
ment, which summarizes “How Some City 
asserts, report “huge registration.” Reports 
asserts report “huge registration.” Reports 
cited by the statement follow in full text: 

Nek York: Age limits have been abol- 
ished in 15 continuation schools which 
have served more than 30,000 unemployed | 
adults in day courses. Night schools re- 
port huge registration. The Brooklyn 
Boys’ Continuation School adult place- 
ment service has recently obtained per- 
manent or temporary work for more than 
300 men and women trainees. 

California: State Superintendent Vier- 
ling Kersey asks the California public- 
school system to render all assistance 
possible through (1) retaining juveniles! 
in full-time schools, and (2) offering con- 
tinuation school training in special day 
and evening classes for adults. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Several types of train- 
ing under way in the Atlanta public 
schools are designed: primarily for the 
unemployed. 

Dallas, Tex.: About 90 unemployed men 
and women attend Dallas evening schools 
this term. 

Boston, Mass.: Representatives from 
Harvard, Massachusetts Tnstitute of Tech- 
nology, Boston University, and Northeast- 
ern University met and organized classes 
especially for the unemployed. Twenty- 
three different subjects have been offerd 
and the first four weeks brought an en- 
rollment of more than 1,500 unemployed 
men and women. 

Detroit, Mich.: High schools are taking 
care of 1,900 young people in postgraduate 
courses who, since their recent gradua- 
tion, have been unable to find employ- 
ment. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Attendance the past 
year has been the best in the history of 
the evening schools, and the appreciation 
shown by the attendance record indicates 
be the schools are meeting a community 
need. 

‘Milwaukee, Wis.: The public-school ex- 
tension department has opened, in an 
abandoned old factory building, a club- 
house for unemployed where they can re- 
pair their own shoes and clothes, make 
ship models and other things for sale. 

Denver, Colo.: The famous Opportunity 
School of Denver is well prepared, through 





ing features of radio broadcasting in the 
United States discussed by Commissioner 
H. A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, addressing the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Enrollment of New York continuation 
schgols increased by abolition of age limits. 
Page 2, col. 2 
e s 
Engineering 
House refuses special rule for early action 


on bill to amend Flood Control Act. 
Page 6, col, 7 


Federal Court Decisions 


Bills changing Federal judicial and crim- 
inal codes and court procedure and practice 
approved by House. 

Page 4, col. 4 


Foreign Relations 


President Hoover sends congratulations to 
President Machado on anniversary of Cuban 
independence. 


Page 3, col. 4 

Proposal for eradication of slavery and 

yellow fever in Liberia offered to League 
Commission. 


Page 3, col. 6 
Forest Products 


Destruction of game from forest fires de- 
scribed by C. H. England, Game Warden, 
State of North Carolina. 

Page 8, col. 6 

Successful raising of seedlings of big trees 
in Sequoia National Park shows species is 
not decadent, says Department of Interior. 

Page 2, col. 5 


General Business Conditions 


Hungarian stock market closed 10 months 
now as conditions continue to be depressed 
in that country, advice to Department of 





Commerce states. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Optional use of marketing agreements, 
equalization fee and export debenture plan 
provided in farm relief bill reported to Sen- 
ate by Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Government Finance 


Proposed bond issue of $500,000 for water- 
Ways projects favored at House hearing. 
Page 1, col. 5 
An unemployment relief program, to pro- 
vide for advances to States, loans for self- 
liquidating construction projects, and a bond 
issue for carrying on authorized Federal 
projects was outlined by a subcommittee of 
minority Members of the Senate designated 
to draft legislation for a relief plan. 
Page 1, col. 5 
British government paid nearly £90,000,000 
in unemployment benefits last year. 


Page 2, col. 1 
Daily statement of the United ‘States 
Treasury. 





Page 7, col. 5 
Increase of £17,000,000 in floating debt of 
Britain shown for fiscal year. 
Page 6, col. 7 
Senate votes to include import tax on oil 
in revenue bill, 
Page 1, col. 7 





Health j 


Obstruction offered by vested interest to 
application of medical science to social wel- 
fare discussed by State Health Officer of 
Alabama, J. N. Baker. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Ten-year program of child welfare urged 
by Homer Folks, member of White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
at National Conference on Social Work. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Proposal for eradication of; slavery and 
yellow fever in Liberia offered to League 
Commission, 

Page 3, col. 6 


Insurance 


Safe motoring a factor in rates of insur- 
ance against traffic accidents, says Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner Samuel H. Beckett, 
State of California. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Automobile drivers’ responsibility bill for 
District of Columbia favorably reported to 


House. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Employe not entitled to award for injuries 
when building collapsed after tornado, Ala- 
bama compensation division rules. 
Page 5, col. 3 
Texas insurance commissioners to hold 
public hearing on proposed revision of auto 
insurance rates and rules. 





Page 5, col. 4 

Fire lors in North Carolina for April lower 

than year ago, says State Insurance Com- 
missioner. 

Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Investments 


Operations of Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corporation in the stock of Frosted Food 





plained, by requiring each applicant to 
answer under oath certain questions as to 
the type of service proposed to be ren- 
dered. 

Commissioner Lafount discussed the 
stations in the United States which are 
owned and operated by educational in- 
stitutions. 

“I was greatly interested,” he said, “in 
a statement made by Levering Tyson, di- 


jrector of the organization under whose | 
auspices I speak today, in a letter to the 


Secretary of the Commission, that 
throughout the whole of Europe not a 
single college or university owns or 


this fact was verified by the Geneva 
Union. 

“I stated last year, in an address before 
the Second Annual Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio, at Columbus, Ohio, that in 
May, 1927, there were 94 educational in- 
stitutions licensed for the operation of 
radio broadcasting stations. In the pe- 
riod from February 23, 1927, when the 
Commission came into existence, to Jan. 
1, 1932, the Commission granted station 
licenses to 95 educational ‘institutions, 51 
of which have been classed in the Office of 
Education Bulletins as ‘public’ and 44 as 
‘private.’ Of these 95 stations, 44 were in 
operation as of Jan. 1, 1932, 24 being 
‘public’ and 20 being ‘private.’ * * * 

“Of the 51 educational stations no 
longer in operation, 24 voluntarily as- 
signed their facilities to commercial sta- 
tions, 18 voluntarily abandoned their sta- 
tions, 7 defaulted on the hearing of their 
applications, 1 filed a renewal of license 
and then withdrew it after it was set for 
hearing, and 1 was denied by the Com- 
mission after a full hearing on the ap- 
plication for renewal of license. Thus 
the records of the Commission show that 
but one station of the 95 originally licensed 
was denied renewal by the Commission, 
and that after a full public hearing on 
the merits of the station. 

Educational Applications 

“During the period from Feb. 23, 1927, 
to Jan. 1, 1932, the Commission consid- 
ered 81 applications from educational in- 
stitutions for additional and more effec- 
tive radio facilities. Of these 32 were 
granted in full; 27 were-granted in part; 
10 were denied after having been desig- 
nated for public hearing; 
missed at the request of the applicant 
after having been designated for hearing, 
and two were retired to the files for lack 
of prosecution after naving been desig- 
nated for public hearing. 

“When it is remembered how. crowded 
the broadcast spectrum is and has been— 
there were 732 stations in operation Feb. 
23, 1927—and the mandate of the Davis 
amendment to the Radio Act of 1927 for 
equality of broadcast facilities to the 


Supported Institution, brought out by the 





long experience and sound financing, to 
meet the present emergency. A recent 
publication, What Is This Opportunity 
| School?—A Study of the Denver Tax- 





American Association for “Adult Education, 
supplies “blue prints” for any citizens who 
wish to render real help to the unem- 
ployed through their schools. 


operates a broadcasting station and that | 


American Broadcast Programs Said to Lea 
In Entertainment and Educational Features 


Co 


nea ration described at Senate inquiry on 


market practices. 


Labor 


Importance of part-time schools in Wis- 
consin for fitting workers for other jobs is 
discussed by Jennie McMullen Turner, as- 
sistant in teacher-training, Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Wisconsin. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Joint committee on unemployment insur- 
ance proposed in Louisiana Senate. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Employe not entitled to award for injuries 
when building collapsed after tornado, Ala- 
bama compensation division rules. 

Page 5, col. 3 

Decline in employment and earnings re- 
corded for April in 16 major industrial 
groups. 


Page 1, col. 6 


Page 1, col. 2 
An unemployment relief program, to pro- 
vide for advances to States, loans for self- 
liquidating construction projects, and a bond 
issue for carrying on authorized Federal 
projects was outlined by a subcommittee of 
minority Members of the Senate designated 
to draft legislation for a relief plan. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Edwin S. Burdell named by Ohio Governor 
to Commission on Unemployment Instance. 
Page 5, col. 7 
British government paid nearly £90,000,000 
in unemployment benefits last year. 
Page 2, col. 1 
Bill to extend Railway Labor Act to air 
lines favorably reported to Senate. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Labor strikes and controversies listed by 
Conciliation Service. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Monuments and Statues 
Statue of Charles Brantley Aycock, late 


Governor of Nofth Carolina, unveiled in 
Statuary Hall of National Capitol. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Motor Transport 


Safe motoring a factor in rates of insur- 
ance against traffic accidents, says ne oe 
Insurance Commissioner Samuel H. Beckett, 
State of California. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Automobile drivers’ responsibility bill for 
District of Columbia favorably reported to 
House. 

Page 5, col. 1 


National Defense 


Three changes in flagship commands an- 
nounced by Navy Department. 
Page 2, col. 7 
First naval aide to President assigned to 
War College at Newport, R. I. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Bill to establish Reserve Officers’ Division 
of General Staff opposed at House hearing 
by representatives of War Department. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Patent and Trade Mark 
Decisions 


Rulings on applications for patents and 
trade marks. 
Page 4, col. 4 


Petroleum 


Investigation conducted by Bureau of 
Standards into properties and uses of petro- 
leum and petroleum products outlined by 
Chief of Heat and Power Division, H. C. 
Dickinson, of the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 8, col. 3 

First bids for oil development of stream 
beds submitted to Texas Board of Mineral 
Development. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Senate votes to include import tax on oil 
in revenue bill. 

Page 1, col. 7 


. . 
Pipe Lines 
Reduced valuation of natural gas Pipe 
lines by Board of Equalization set aside by 
Nebraska Supreme Court, 
Page 5, col. 4 


Postal Service 


Additional night air-mail 
Post Office Department. 
Washington to Cleveland announced by 

Page 3, col. 4 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


New Mexico Corporation Commission as- 
serts its jurisdiction over rates for electric 
light and power charged by companies oper- 
ating in State. 


service from 


Page 5, col. 1 
Authority of Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission to fix public utility rates upheld. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Excerpts from testimony in Federal Trade 
Commission utility investigation. 
Page 5, col. 5 


President 


The President’s day at the Executive Of- 
fices. 
Page 3, col. 5 
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Production Statistics 


Output of malt lower in value and amount 
for year, Census of Manufacturers reveals. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Manufacture of ammunition and related 
| erm declined 35.7 per cent in 1931, says 
jureau of Census. 
Page 7, col. 5 
Decline in output of cement in April re- 
ported to Bureau of Mines. 


Radio 


Broadcasting and wireless decisions an- 
nounced by Radio Commission« 
Page 6, col. 5 
Educational, entertainment and advertis- 
ing features of radio broadcasting in the 
United States discussed by Commissioner 
H. A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, addressing the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Page 6, col. 5 


Railroads 


Southern strawberry growers file protest 
with Interstate Commerce Commission 
against proposed increase in express rates. 

Page 6, col. 1 

Rulings in rail rates and finance cases and 
reports of examiners announced by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, col. 2 

Review of railway applications for recon- 
struction loans. 

Page 6, col. 2 

Virginian Railway protests valuation as- 
— by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. , 
Page 7, col. 6 

Massachusetts Governor signs bill permit- 
ting railroads to buy stock in trucking sub- 
sidiaries, 

Page 3, col. 3 


Shipping 
Proposed bond issue of $500,000 for water- 


ways projects favored at House hearing. 
Page 1, col. 5 


State Finance 


Issue of short-term notes awarded by 
Massachusetts Treasurer. 

; Page 7, col. 6 

New Jersey Legislature to consider general 

sales tax to raise funds for emergency relief. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Kansas Bonus Board authorizes sale of 
bonds to pay claims of veterans. 

Page 7, col. 7 

we of Michigan signs budget revision 


Page 3, col. 6 


Stone, Clay and 
Glass Products 


Decline in output of cement in April re- 
ported to Bureau of Mines; , 
Page 6, col. 5 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Reed et al. v. Allen, right to possession of 
property held to have been concluded by 
judgment in ejectment action, despite sub- 
sequent reversal of previously rendered de- 
cree in interpleader suit. 

Page 4, col. 1 

See also special digest of full text decision 
on page 4. 


Tariff 


Senate votes to include import tax on oil 
in revenue bill. 


: Page 1, col. 7 


Taxation 


Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, col. 3 
Income tax deductions for incorporation 
filing fees clarified by Income Tax Unit. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Authority to make inheritance tax refunds 
ruled on by Michigan attorney general. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Reduced valuation of natural gas pipe 
lines by Board of Equalization set aside by 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
, , Page 5, col. 4 
New Jersey Legislature to tonsider general 
sales tax to raise funds for emergency relief. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Senate votes to include import tax dh oil 
in revenue bill, 


Weather 


Rainfall in Southeastern States reaches 
total of 11 inches in four days. 
Page 3, col. 4 


Page 1, col. 7 


Wholesaling 


Wholesale prices, index for week ended 
May 14, announced by Labor Statistics Bu- 
reau. Page 3, col. 4 


Wild Life 


Destruction of game from forest fires de- 
scribed by C. H. England, Game Warden, 
State of North Carolina. 

Page 8, col. 6 

State and local groups urged to provide 
hundreds of small refuges for game birds by 
Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Page 1, col. 2 





AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Dari : 


President Signs 


Measure Extends Intermediate 
Banks’ Powers in Granting 
Agricultural Funds 





President Hoover, May 19, signed the 
bill (S. 2409) to extend to the Federal 
intermediate credit banks a greater lati- 
tude financing the intermediate credit 
needs of farmers. His action, followed 
Passage of the measure by the Senate on 
April 23 and by the House on May 16. The 


Farm Loan Act . 

Federal intermediate credit banks now 
are permitted to accept’ drafts drawn on 
them by cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. 
eral reserve banks to discount notes 
drawn on them by intermediate credit 
banks. The powers of the banks are wid- 
ened in other ways. 

In oral statements at the Federal Farm 
Loan Board recently, it was pointed out 


cies which can avail ,themselves of the 
facilities of the intermediate credit banks 
will help finance many agricultural locali- 
ties whose ordinary credit stream, flowing 
through commercial banks, has dried up 
because of bank failures and liquidation of 
loans. With the help of the new dis- 
count arrangements, as provided under 
the new law, the intermediate credit 
banks will be able to carry the additional 
load, it was explained. 


Farm Aid Proposals 





Reported to Senate 





Equalization Fee and Ex- 
port Debenture Provided 
As Optional Plans 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


one or more of the three plans men- 
tioned. 

The conditions which must be found in 
such investigation to warrant use either 
of the agreements, the equalization fee or 
the export debenture are set out in the 
bill as follows: 

“First, that there is or*may be during 


surplus, produced in the United States 
and national in extent, that is in excess 
of the requirements for the orderly mar- 
keting of any agricultural commodity or 
in excess of the domestic requirements 
for the commodity; 

“Second. That the operation of the pro- 
visions of section 5 (relating to loans to 
cooperative associations or corporations 
created and controlled by one or more 
cooperative association) 


operative associations engaged in handling 
the commodity, or corporations created 
and controlled by one or more such co- 
operative associations, to control such sur- 
plus with the assistance of such loans; 

“Third. That the cost of production of 
any agricultural commodity has been as- 
certained to be in excess of the prevailing 
market price secured by.growers for such 
commodity and an estimate has been made 
for such agricultural commodity as to the 
part of its domestic production which is 
needed for consumption; and 

Marketing Provisions 


“Fourth. That the durability and con- 
ditions of preparation, processing, and 


of the commodity are such that the com- 
modity is adapted to marketing as au- 
thorized by this section—then the board, 
after publicly declaring the condition ex- 
isting relative to one or more of its find- 
ings, shall arrange to secure cost of pro- 





Farm Credit Bill 


measure amends Title II of the Federal| 


The new law also empowers Fed-| 


that the stimulation of local credit agen- | 


Agreements on Marketing, | 
| duty as a member of the General Board, 


preserving and the methods of marketing 


conditions, the Board may employ any | 


the ensuing year a seasonal or year’s total | 


;}Comander Battle 


Flag Commands 


Ordered Changed 
In Naval Fleet 


Three Transfers of Officers 


Announced; Stay of Scout 
Fleet on West Coast Ex- 
tended Three Months 


Admiral Frank H. Schofield will be re- 
lieved about Aug. 15 as Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet by Ad- 


miral Righard H. Leigh, Commander Bat- 
tle Force, United States Fleet, the Navy 
Department announced May 20. This, and 
two other chatiges of what the Departe- 
ment termed “the most important flag 
commands” were included in the an- 
Fleet, (‘West Virginia”) with the rank of 

The Department also annonuced that 
the stay of the Scouting Fleet on the 
West Coast, which has been extended 
through the first quarter of the coming 
fiscal year, will give an “increased scope 
in tactical training of the various types 
which comprise the United States Fleet.” 
The announcements follow in full text: 

Orders issued today involve changes in 
three of the most important flag com- 
mands which will be made about Aug. 15 
while the flagship of the United States 
Fleet, “Pennsylvania,” and battleships of 
the Battle Force are in the San Pedro 


area. At that time: 
» e Provisions Regarding Rank 
ombined In Measure Admiral Richard H. Leigh, U. 8. N., 


Force, United Stafes 
Fleet, will relieve Admiral Frank H. Scho- 
field, U. S. N., as Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet (flagship ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania”), and will retain the rank of Ad- 
miral. 

Admiral Schofield has been ordered to 


| Navy Department, reverting to his permae 
|nent rank of rear admiral. 

Vice Admiral Luke McNamee, U. S. N., 
Gommander Battleships, Battle Force, will 
succeed Admiral Leigh as Commander 
Battle Force (flagship “California”) with 
the rank of admiral which accompanies 
that command. 

Rear Admiral Joel R. P. Pringle, U. S. 
N., now in command of Battleship Divi- 
sion 3, Battle Force, will relieve Vice 
Admiral McNamee as Commander Battle- 
ships, Battle Force, with additional duty 
as Commander Battleships, United States 
Fleet, (“West Virginia”) with the rank of 
vice admiral which accompanies that 
command. 

Plans for Scouting Fleet 

Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief of 
Naval Operations, made the following 
statement to the press: 

“The stay of the Scouting Force on the 
West Coast has been extended to include 
the first quarter of the coming fiscal year, 





) will not be ef-| 
fective to control such surplus because of | 
fhe inalility or unwillingness of the co- | 


namely, to Oct. 1, 1932. In making this 
decision many questions of fleet operating 
efficiency were taken into account, such 
as economy in steaming, fleet training and 
gunnery, the plans for which start July 1, 
| 1932, and the fact that the Scouting and 
Battle Forces working together give an 
opportunity for an increased scope in 
tactical training of the various types which 
comprise the United States Fleet. 

“It has long been the wish of leading 
naval men in the interest of fleet effi- 
ciency to hold the fleet together for a 
longer period than the usual short fleet 
concentration affords, and the present 
concentration on the West Coast where 
the conditions are ideal, seems to afford 
a better opportunity for carrying this plan 
into effect, than a concentration in the 
Panama area or even in the Caribbean 
area, in which localities the weather con- 
ditions are not so good during the late 
Spring and Summer. 

“The prolongation of the Scouting 
Force’s stay on the West Coast will not 
interfere with the work loads already 
planned in Navy Yards.” . 


1 
} 


no longer necessary or advisable for car- 
rying out the policy declared by sec- 


* 


















[Continued from Page 1.] 


zones of the United States and States 


| within the zones, the foregoing may be 


10 were dis- | 


| the 


considered an excellent showing for edu- 
cational stations. Of the stations whose 
applications for additional facilities were 
denied by the Commission, only one 
availed itself of the right pf appeal to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in which case the Commission’s 
decision was affirmed. 

“I may say without fear of sucessful 
contradiction that the United States broad- 
casts more hours of educational programs 
than any other nation in the world, the 


total broadcasting hours of each con-| 
| Sidered. 


“Since more of us have an opportunity 
of listening to the same national chain 
programs than we do to programs orig- 
inating locally, I am sure we will all 
agree that such programs as the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hour with Walter 
Damrosch; ‘Our Government’ by David 
Lawrence over NBC; the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company’s ‘American School of 
Air,” and ‘Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra’ fall clearly within the concept 
of education as enunciated by the fore- 
going authorities. 

“These are, of course, single examples 


;of what constitute the 1244 per cent of 
| total time which the records of the Com- 


mission indicate a large majority of the 
stations in the United States devote to 
educational broadcasting. Of this 12% 
per cent, 80 per cent are sustaining hours 
to 20 per cent commercial hours. 

“After a careful study of broadcasting 
systems in use in many of the foremost 


countries of the worid, the Commission | 


is of the opinion that the American sys- 
tem has produced the best form of radio 
entertainment to be found anywhere. 
Under our system, broadcasting is carried 
on by private enterprise, and advertising 
furnishes its economic support without 
which it would not exist. The principal 
objection to our system seems to be the 
kinds and amount of advertising in which 
stations have indulged. 
Status of Advertising 

“There are those who urge that ad- 
vertising which is objectionable in char- 
acter or amount should be restricted by 
certain formulae, such as forbidding more 
than a certain number of words to be 
used in advertising announcements, or 
forbidding the mention of more than the 
name of the advertiser or his product, or 
a short slogan. Some people would have 
this done by a law enacted by Congress; 
others would have the Federal Radio Com- 
mission do it by regulation. 

“Then there is another kind of regula- 





tion proposed, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, by persons who would somehow 
force broadcasting stations to use a cer- 
tain percentage of the day’s schedule for 
a specific kind of program; educational, 
for example, or require that certain hours 
be used for this purpose. I suppose they 
mean that this should be done either by 
law or by regulation. 








ds‘ | Hungarian Stock Market 


Closed Ten Months Now 


Budapest’s stock market had been 
closed for more than 10 months now, an 
arresting symbol of the rather disquieting 
economic and financial condition in Hun- 
gary, due mainly to the increased strangu- 
lation of foreign trade, prospects of en 
unbalanced budget without recourse to 
the increased strangulation of foreign 
trade, prospects of an unbalanced budget 
without recourse to further inflation, the 
straits of agriculture, and the depressed 
state of industry, all of which lack any 
visible signs of improvement for the first 
quarter of 1932, according to a cable from 
Acting Commercial Attache George Wythe, 
Budapest. 

The Government is concentrating its ef- 
forts on temporary measures to bridge the 
dificult Summer months with prospects 
that the next agricultural crop will bring 
relief, it was stated. 

United States firms have immobilized in 
Hungary about $1,749,000, it is estimated, 
representing collections of commercial ac- 
counts which are impossible to transfer 
from the “blocked” accounts, and which 
cannot be disposed of even in Hungary, 
without the permission of the National 
Bank, which has resorted to these meas- 
ures because of the difficult financial 
problems.—(Department of Commerce.) 





Seedlings of ‘Big Trees’ 


Grewn in National Park | 


A phase of nursery work in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park is the raising of seedlings of 
the Sequoia gigantea or Big Trees. The 
oldest of the Big Trees now living are 
estimated at from 3,500 to 4,000 years. 
The species, which once grew at widely 
separated places around the globe, now is 
confined to the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The growth of the 
striplings, both in the nursery and natur- 
ally in Sequoia, General Grant, and Yose- 
mite national parks, as well as in the 


Sequoia National Forest and on other areas | 


on the Sierra slopes, shows that the species 
is not decadent. Given proper conditions 
it continues to thrive. 

It is estimated that there are 17,000 Big 
Trees in California, of which 8,772 are in 
Sequoia National Park.—(Department of 
the Interior.) 


and kind of adyertising can and should 
be confined within the limits consistent 
with the largest possible range of service 
to the public and these factors should 
be considered by it, among others, in de- 
termining whether the licensing of or 
continued operation of a station will serve 
public interest, convenience and necessity. 

“In conclusion, I want to say that, 
speaking for myself, I think our system 
of broadcasting is typically American and 
that it suits our democratic temperament 
as no other system I have yet encoun- 
tered would. I believe that. before we 
disrupt it to adopt any other, we should 
gravely compare the benefits and disad- 
vantages of that we now have with those 
we contemplate, watching carefully the 
scales of performance to see which way 


“The Commission believes the amountthey tip.” 





duction for that portion of the crop sold 
in the domestic market by marketing any 
part of the commodity by means of one 
or more of the plans hereinafter authorized 


tion 1.” 

The titles numbered above refer to the 
sections of the bill setting forth the three 
plans for taking care of the surplus and 






| New York 


| Frank L. PoL_k 


in Title I, Title II, Title ITI; and shall 


continue until such time as the board 


finds that the conditions existing relative 
to one or more of its findings have been 
carrected and that such arrangements are 
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providing orderly marketing so that the 
Board may turn to marketing agreements, 
the equalization fee or the export de- 
benture plan in meeting the needs of the 
situation. 
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Ten-year Program 


Of Child Welfare 
Work Advocated 


Coordinated Efforts Urged 
At National Conference; 
President Praises Prog- 
ress of Social Activities 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


“beyond calculation.” The President’s let- 
ter was read by George Aubrey Hastings, 
Extension Director of the White House 
Conference. It follows in full text: 
Commends United Effort 

“I am deeply interested to learn that the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection will hold a meeting in 
connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work in Philadelphia on May 
20, to consider how the goal of health 
and protection for every child may be 
attained. The fact that more than half 
of the States have already held White 
House conferences and that others are 
planning similar meetings is encouraging 
evidence that the national survey of child- 
hood, and the recommendations growing 
out of it, are strengthening and enrich- 
ing the lives of the coming generation. 

“The value of such a united effort in 
behalf of children is beyond calculation. 
I shall appreciate it if you will extend to 
those gathered from the various States for 
the meeting in Philadelphia, my hearty 
greetings and good wishes for the fullest | 
fruition of their plans.” 

Standard For Child Care 

Mr. Hastings told the conference that 
“the children’s charter and the findings 
and recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion represent a standard to which all 
parents, public authorities and private 
agencies may repair to improve the health 
and care of every American child in times 
of depression as well as prosperity.” 

Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, City Health 
Commissioner of Detroit, discussed how 
the goal may be reached in health; Dr. 
F. L. Kelly, Chief, Division of Colleges 
and Professional Schools, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, in edu- 
cation; Dr. Howard W. Odum, Professor 
of Sociology and Director of the School 
of Public Welfare of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, in welfare. 
Mr. Folks, Secretary of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, and member of the 
New York Public Health Council, summed 
up the discussion. 


Improvement Cited 


“As compared with conditions when the 
White House Conference was held in No- 
vember, 1930,” said Mr. Folks, “present 
standards of child care, and actual con- 
ditions as to food, clothing, and educa- 
tion are gréatly reduced. 

“This is certain to result later on in 
malnutrition and susceptibility to disease,” | 
he said. “We should recognize, therefore, | 
that we have to begin our forward move- 
ment considerably further back than 
would have been the case two years ago. 
We should set up the White House recom- 
mendations as an objective to be attained 
at the earliest practicable moment.” 

“In spite of general unemployment with | 
the accompanying depression of the past | 
two years, the people of the United States | 
have been unusually healthy and new) 
low death rates from specific commu- 
nicable diseases including tuberculosis 
have been recorded,” Dr. Vaughan said. 


Effect of Unemployment | 


Senate Approves Import Levy 
On Petroleum and Products 





Votes 43 to 37 to Include Committee Plan in the 
Revenue Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the four tariff items in the bill with one 
vote. He said he would make a motion, 
if permitted, to strike out all of them, 
and by doing so, he said, he thought 
much time would be saved, for “it is ob- 
vious that this discussion is going on in- 
definitely, if not on oil, on one of the 
others.” But that move failed as did 
suggestions made by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, majority leader, and 
other Senators who were negotiating to 
effect an agreement. 


Responsibility Discussed 


For Tariff Items 


The question of responsibility for in- 
cluding tariff items in the tax bill was 
opened up during a session on the pre- 
ceding night by Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia. His argument was followed 
by another by Senator La Follette (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin. Both Senators are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance that 
had handled the tax bill. 

The Wisconsin Senator read into the 
Record the two votes which had deter- 
mined that tariff items should remain in 
the bill when it was reported to the Sen- 
ate. These showed, he declared, that 
eight of the Senate majority and two 
of its minority had voted against the first 
motion to eliminate the tariff items, while 
three of the Senate majority and five of 
the minority voted affirmatively. 

On the second attempt to eliminate the 
tariff provisions, the Wisconsin Senator 
said that seven of the Senate majority 
and two of the minority voted against 
the motion. Four of the Senate majority 
and five of the minority joined in favor 
of the motion, a tie vote resulting in de- 
feat of the motion. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader, had said at the preceding 
night session that the Senate must re- 
member that the tariff items, or some of 
them, had been voted into the bill by the 
House. He told Senator George, there- 
fore, that the question of responsibility 
did not enter into the question, but Sen- 
ator La Follette maintained the Indiana 
Senator’s statement untenable. 

He declared the Senate Committee had 
had the opportunity to make it a tax bill 
instead of @ tax-tariff measure, and had | 
not done so, a fact he suggested as “fixing 
responsibility.” 

Senator George sought to ascertain 
President Hoover’s attitude on the ques- 
tion of including tariff items in the tax 
bill. Senator Watson informed him that | 
it had not been thought to be a matter 
of sufficient consequence for a conference 
with the Chief Executive. 

The Georgia Senator argued that it was 
a question of national policy and was of 
utmost importance. 

“This fight has only just begun,” Scna- | 
tor George asserted. 


Manipulation of Prices 


Of Oil Alleged | 

Senator La Follette alleged ihe “big” 
oil companies had manipulated prices 
whenever and wherever it suited them to) 
do so. He read at length from a record 
of a previous Senate investigation of that 
phase of the oil industry some 10 years 
ago to substantiate his statements. | 

He maintained, therefore, that the levy 
was going to be inoperative in so far as 
helping independent companies because, | 
he said, the major companies did not per- 





“We should not, however, jump to the; mit a true relationship to exist between 


false conclusion that unemployment favors | 
good health and the extension of the life 
span,” he warned. “It has taken years to 
build up the health machinery of our 
country and very impressive reductions in 
sickness and mortality rates have been 
made under the influence of modern | 
health machinery. | 

“To abandon the protective health ma- 
chinery of our country would be not only 
span,” he warned. “It has taken years to 
omy. The White House Conference, 
among other things has declared that 
every local area whether city or county, 
should have a full-time health organiza- 
tion, with well trained personnel, and that | 
such organization should have adequate | 
financial support. 

“Never has there been greater need for 
cooperation between the various agencies, 
official and nonofficial, which are inter- 
ested in field research and in the advance 
of administrtaive practice. The health 
machinery of the Federal Government, 
the States, and more particularly the local | 
governments, must be safeguarded in the 
interests of human economy.” 


Physical Condition Emphasized 


“The first obligation of a community 
which is spending money to educate its 
children is to see that the children are 
in a physical condition to make that edu-| 
cation profitable.” 

“Three ways of carrying on effectively 
and practically the work of the White 
House Conference as it relates to the gen- 
eral field of public welfare and public 
relief are clear,” said Dr. Odum, who 
commented on the wide variety of ex- 
perts represented in the Conference. 

“One is by continuing the method al- 
ready utilized so well, namely, insuring 
cooperative effort and research on the 
part of the social scientists, social work- 
ers, and educators. 


New Interest in Policy 

“A second way will be found in the 
practical defining and delimting of the 
field of public welfare as opposed to the} 
general confusion inherited from a variety | 
of circumstances. 

“The third way of promoting practically | 
and effectively the needs of the Confer- 
ence may be found in the reclassification 
and reorganization of private and public 
social agencies involving some consolida- 
tions and redistributions of functions.” 


Single Control Is Asked 
For All Civil Personnel | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Service Administration, to which will be | 
transferred all of the duties, jurisdiction, | 
appropriations and employes having a) 
civil service status in the Civil Service 
Commission, the Employes’ Compensation | 
Commission, the Personnel] Classification | 
Board and the administration of the civil) 
retirement laws now vested in the Vet-| 
erans’ Administration. The Civil Service 
Commission, the Employes’ Compensation | 
Commission and the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board are to be abolished. 

The new Civil Service Administration | 
shall be dominated by an Administrator 
and a Board of Review consisting of three 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. There are at present 919 employes 
in the four departments affected who are | 
engaged in classifying civilian personnel. | 
There are three sets of commissioners or | 
boards with three sets of secretaries, legal 
advisers, examiners and assistant exam- 
iners, all doing the same character of 
work in four different buildings in dif- 


Appropriations for these four civil ac- 
tivities this year will approximate $7,000,- 
000, a large portion of which can un-| 


e activities under one administration. 
ese boards and commissions have been 


| antagonisms abroad, he declared that “al- 


| the world.” 


the crude and finished products. | 

“What justification is there today,” asked 
Senator La Follette, “for increasing the 
price of commodities to the consumer 
when we know that this industry is domi- 
nated by one of the greatest monopolies | 
the world has ever seen?” 





“I venture the assertion,” he continued, | 
“that there isn’t an independent oil pro-| 
ducer in the United States who, if he} 
speaks his mind frankly, will not admit | 
that the Standard Oil and the other great) 
companies cooperating with it dominate 
the price of crude oil from the time it 
leaves the ground until the refined product | 
reaches the consumer.” | 

The Wisconsin Senator said all four in-| 
dustries “seeking relief under these| 
tariffs are urged to do so by conditions in| 
the industry. They fail to recognize,” he} 
said, “that industries which have enjoyed | 
extortionate and exorbitant tariff pro-| 
tection are likewise in a deplorable condi- | 
tion.” | 

He contended that “one of the most} 
serious problems in the world today is 
these tariff barriers that have been erected | 
throughout the world,” adding that the! 
Smoot-Hawley tariff rates had resulted 
in retaliatory tariffs on the part of prac- | 
tically all nations of the world. | 

“If we are to maintain orderly pro-| 
cedure in consideration of this bill, these | 
tariffs should be eliminated,” he said. “If | 
there is to be a general revision of the | 
tariff, I am willing to remain here all 
Summer. What I’m pleading for here is} 
that we should save the time of the Senate | 
by eliminating these tariff items. If we do} 
not do that, we are inviting a general re- 
vision of the tariff.” | 


Senator Tydings 


Protests Delay 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
protested against the delay of the tax | 
bill by consideration of the tariff items 
if contains. 

While the country is demanding that | 
the budget be balanced, 10,000,000 are un-| 
employed, 750,000 farms have been sold | 
for taxes, 4,800 banks have failed in re- 
cent years, and with the “whole world in| 
chaos, we sit here and talk of aid to some | 
petty little industry in this State or that | 
State,” the Maryland Senator said. 

Those crying, “my State! my State 
he continued, should keep rather the in- 
terests of their country in mind in these | 
times of depression. He said the press of 
the country is opposed to these tariffs, 
the country doesn’t want them but wants | 
rather to have the budget balanced. 

“The index price of oil is higher than 
the index price of commodities generally,” 
Mr. Tydings said, “yet the oil industry has | 
the effrontery to come here and ask for, 
additional help.” He maintained that the) 
proposed import excise taxes would put| 
$486,000,000 in the treasuries of the big 
oil companies. | 

Advising against raising further tariff 


| 
1 | 


ready tariff walls are growing like giant 
redwood trees around every country in| 


After Senator Tydings had concluded, 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
sought to bring about an agreement which 
he said was offered for the purpose of 





action and can only be consolidated by 
act of Congress. I shall press for imme- 
diate action by the Hosue. 

The so-called economy bill recently 
passed by the House authorized the Presi- 
dent to consolidate certain executive and 
administrative agencies in the interest of 
economy and then incorporated in the 
same bill, a veto power for Congress to 
undo the desire of the President for econ- 
omies in Government. 

My bill will make for immediate econ- 
omy, greater efficiency and a consolidation 


| 
| 





‘created from time to time by legislative | 





under one roof of the four agencies now 
scattered about the city, | 


| bill 


insuring an end to what appeared to be 
“interminable debate.” 

The Arkansas Senator asked unanimous 
consent to be permitted to offer a mo- 
tion that all of the tariff items in the 
bill be voted on at one time and that 
such a vote be taken immediately. He 
proposed, he said, if unanimous consent 
were given, to move that they be stricken 
out, and by so doing he hoped that some 
progress would be enabled in disposition 
of the revenue bill. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, of- 
fered objection, so there was no oppor- 
tunity afforded for the test vote which 
Senator Robinson said his motion would 
provide. 

A “plea” for the Senate to “right itself” 
and dispose of the tax bill without the 
tariff amendments was made by Senator 
Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, who criticized 
the Senate for having accomplished noth- 
ing constructive in the last three or four 
months. 

“Talk of Nero sitting idly by and fid- 
dling while Rome burned,” said Senator 
Glenn. “We have not a Nero in this Sen- 
ate, not a fiddler, but a whole orchestra 
that is playing while America falls.” 


Tariff Items Opposed 
By Senator Glenn 


The Illinois Senator said it was “scarcely 
fair” to include the four tariff items in 
the tax bill. That action, he asserted, 


amounted to discrimination because it was | 


“just picking out those industries and 
denying protection to others.” He declared 
the tax bill was no place for such pro- 
posals. 

“And if these go into the tax bill,” he 
said, “the whole subject is opened up and 
we will go on and on with tariff. If we 
put these in the bill, we may be here until 
the start of the next session of Congress. 

“The country has a right to know what 
this tax bill is going to contain. It has 
a right to know what its taxes are going 
to be. There is an extreme injustice in 
allowing the bill to drag this way. It will 
soon be a new fiscal year and the Govern- 
ment needs the revenue, yet we are drag- 
ging along with this bill as though we had 
months upon months within which to act 
on it.” 

“Any President who exerts pressure on 
Congress either to pass or defeat legisla- 
tion ought to be impeached for high 


crimes and misdemeanors,” Senator Gore ; 


declared. 

“There are only four arguments against 
this tariff on oil,” he said. “They are the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
Gulf Oil Company, and the Royal Dutch 
Shell Company.” 

Pointing out that oil operators in Okla- 
homa had reduced their production to 2 
per cent of the capacity of their wells, 
which equals 7 days operation at full 
capacity, Senator Gore asked: 

“What railroad could run 7 days in a 
year and survive? What bank could run 
7 days in a year and survive? What other 
industry could run 7 days a year and sur- 


vive? Mr. President, no other industy 
could do it. The oil industry itself can- 
not do it. It cannot survive. They do 


not expect to survive under these limita- 
tions. They are waiting for rescue. They 
sane calling for rescue. They are sinking 
ast. 


Declares Tax on Oil 
Essential to Independents 


“When this re-enthroned trust,” he in- 
quired, referring to the large oil com- 
panies, “has suppressed the American in- 
dependent, who will guarantee the Amer- 
ican consumer the prices of the old day?” 
He said the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey is taking over the Pan-Amer- 
ican interests of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. 

“Now in this period of distress when the 
independents are beaten down is the time 
for the Standard to profit by the calam- 


ities of the independents,” said the Okla- | 


homa Senator. 


Referrying to the proposed import excise 


tax on oil, he asserted that “the Standard 
and the Gulf oil companies are opposed 
to this, while the independents regard it 
as a refuge essential to their lives. All 
the Standard oil group wants this Senate 
to do is nothing. All the Standard Oil 
Company wants now is to be let alone. 
When you stand still, you help them.” 

Mr. Gore contended that it took affirmi- 
tive action to prevent the return of that 
tyranny.” 

Senator Shipstead 
Minnesota, reproved those who had placed 
any tariff items in the tax bill. If such 
a policy is to be followed, he said, he 
intends to seek protection of other indus- 
tries, including that of manganese ore. 

More important than balancing the bud- 
get, he contended, 


present chaos, difficulties and depression. 





Bay State Governor Signs 


Bill on Carriers’ Stocks | 


Boston, Mass, May 20. 


Governor Ely has signed a pill author- | 
\izing railroad corporations to purchase | 


(Farmer-Labor), of 


, is the correction of | 
policies which have brought about the} 


W holesale Prices 


Recede Slightly 


| Index Number for Week Stands| 


At 64.9, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale pricés for the week ended May 14 
Stands at 64.9 as compared with 65.1 for 
the week ended May 7. This index num- 
ber, which includes 784 commodities or 
price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on 
the average prices in 1926 as 100.0, shows 
fat a decrease of approximately one- 
third of 1 per cent has taken place in the 
general average of all commodities for 
the week of May 14, when compared with 
the week ended on May 7. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities | 
for the weeks ended April 16, 23, 30, May 


7 and 14. | 
Apr. Apr. Apr. May May 
16 23 8630 7 14 
All commodities .... 66.0 65.8 65.5 65.1 64.9) 
Farm products ..... 50.1 49.7 48.8 47.9 47.8 
BOOS ised cseveses 61.3 61.0 61.0 60.2 59.9) 
Hides and _ leather 
NUE newness ae 75.6 74.4 73.9 73.3 73.3) 
Textile products .... 57.2 568 56.5 56.5 56.1) 
Fuel and lighting .. 71.7 71.7 72.0 71.7 71.6) 
Metals and metal 
PEOGUCE oc cisseee 80.1 80.2 80.2 80.2 80.1 
Building materials .. 72.4 72.2 72.4 171.7 71.7 
Chemicals and drugs 74.5 74.5 74.4 74.0 173.7) 
Housefurnishing | 
WOOES xivescesvces 78.2 78.2 76.3 76.2 175.9| 
Miscellaneous ...... 648 648 6 64.7 64.6) 


64, 
(Issued by the Department of Labor) 


Rainfall in Southeast 
Near Record Figure 


|Total of 11 Inches Recorded 
Within Four Days 


Heavy rainfall in the southeastern 
States in the last four days, which has | 
broken up a severe drought in that region, 
reached the extremely large total of 6.42 
inches in a singie day in New Orleans and 
almost 11 inches in the four days, recall- 
|ing other heavy downpours which have 
gone into meteorological history, accord- 
ing to an oral stavement May 20 by J. B. 
Kincer, Chief of the Diyision of Agri- 
cultural Meteoroiogy of the Weather Bu- | 
reau. 

Some idea of viie amount of rain during | 
the storm in New Orleans can be gained 
from the fact thav an ordinary, steady, 
soaking rain for 24 hours constitutes about 
1 inch, while the four days’ fall provided | 
about 1,200 tons of water for every acre, 
in the New Orleans region, Mr. Kincer 
said. The following additional informa- 
tion was provided: 

While the rainfall at New Orleans was 
extremely heavy, it did not constitute a 
new record. The heaviest fall in history 
in the United States was at Taylor, Tex., | 
in September, 1926, when 23.11 inches fell | 
in 24 hours, flooding the streets 4 feet 
deep and killing 87 persons. A 4-foot wall 
of water rushed down the nearby streams | 
as the storm struck, and the rise continued 
afterward at a rate of 2 feet a minute! 
until a solid sheet of water extended for 
10 miles southeast of the town. 

Next to the Texas storm, one in Alta- 
| pass, N. C., produced the second heaviest | 
rainfall in the history of the United States. | 
This storm occurred in July, 1916, and the| 
rainfall reached 22.11 inches. While the| 
Texas storm was local in its effects, the 
North Carolina storm was comparatively | 
widespread and caused great floods which | 
wrecked power dams. | 

Records of the Weather Bureau show 
that rainfall has exceeded 10 inches in 24 
hours only in a narrow strip along south-| 
ern Texas and southern Louisiana. It has 
exceeded eight inches over the whole of the | 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

Sudden downpours which exceeded four 
inches an hour have ocurred in north- 
| western Florida, southern Georgia, south- 
}ern Alabama, southern Mississippi, prac- | 
| ticaly all of Louisiana, southern Arkansas, 
|/and southeastern Texas. 

A rain of one inch supplies about 113 
tons of water per acre. 


‘Night Air Mail Service 
| In East Is Expanded 











Announcement was made May 20 by 
Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving | 
{Glover that, effective June 6, 1932, an 
additional air mail schedule will be op- 
|erated at night between Washington and 
|Cleveland, connecting at the latter place 
| with the transcontinental route. 
| The air mail will leave Washington 
daily at 10 p. m., arriving in Chicago at | 
|5:12 a. m. the next morning. Leaving 
|Chicago at 8:30 p. m. the air mail will 
reach Washington the next morning at} 
4:40 a.m. At present, the air mail from | 
Chicago reaches Washington at 7:40 in 
the morning. Air mail service out of, 
| Washington via New York at present) 
|leaves here at 7 p. m. reaching Chicago 
|the next morning at 5:12 a. m.—(Post | 
| Office Department.) 


Mr. Hoover Felicitates | 
The President of Cuba) 


President Hoover sent to President Ma- 
chado of Cuba his congratulations upon | 
the anniversary of Cuban independence, | 
the State Department announced May 20. 
The statement follows in full tezé: 


‘Senator Whee 


| this class. 





The President has this date sent the| 
following telegram to the President of | 





stock in subsidiaries performing trucking | Cuba: | 


service. 


He also approved a measure au- | 


“On this anniversary of Cuban inde- | 


thorizing subsidiaries of railroad corpora- pendence I send Your Excellency my cor- | 


tions to operate trucks under conditions| dial sentiments of good will and best 
jto be stipulated by the Department of | wishes for 


Public Utilities. 


in the CONGRESS o the 
UNITED STATES | 


: Proceedings of May 20, 1932 


| adressed the Senate in support of the 





Senate 


(as Senate convened at 11 a. m., May 
20, following recess from a night 
session May 19. Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, resuming debate 
on tariff items in the pending tax bill, 
opposed such items in general and de- 
clared against the oil tariff, which was 
the immediate question. (Discussion of 
the tax bill is printed on page 1.) 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
introduced a resolution for an investi- 
gation of lobbying activities in connec- 
tion with pending legislation. (Full text 
of the resolution is printed on page 1.) 


Opposition to the inclusion of tariff 
items in a tax bill was expressed by 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, sought an unanimous consent agree- 
ment to present a motion for a vote to 
strike all tariff items out of the tax 
bill. Objection was made by Senator 
Long (Dem.), of Louisiana. 

Inclusion of tariff items in the tax 
was opposed by Senator Glenn 
(Rep.), of Illinois, who described it as 
“scarcely. fair” to select a few industries 
for protection. 


Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 





| the continued prosperity of the | 
Republic.” 





tariff on oil. ° 

Senator Trammel (Dem.), of Florida, 
addressed the Senate on the oil amend- 
ments. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
withdrew his amendment to make the 
crude oil tax one-quarter of a mill per 
gallon. 

The Senate adopted the Committee 
rates on oil and oil products, 43 to 37, 
and proceeded to discussion of the tariff | 
on coal. 

Discussion continued in a night ses- 
sion. 


v 
House of Representatives 
[Hh House met at noon, May 20. It 
considered for; several hours a spe- 
cial rule for consideration of a bill re- 
lating to flowage rights and compensa- 
tion in connection with flood control 
projects in the lower Mississippi, but 
rejected the rule and the bill was not 
considered. (Discussion of the bill is 
printed on page 6.) The House then 
considered bills on the private calendar. 
After consideration of a number of 
bills on the private calendar, the House 
at 4:07 p. m. adjourned until noon, 
May 21. 





Seeks Inquiry on 
‘Lobby’ Charges 


Introduces Resolution for 
Investigation Relating to 
Claims of the President 
And Certain Congressmen 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
end of the Capitol anyway, there was not 
courage enough to resist it;” and 
Whereas on May 6, 1932, Senator Gerald 
P. Nye made the following’ statement: 


“The weekly radio broadcasts by the} 


spokesmen and errand boys for big busi- 
ness and concentrated wealth have 
brought to each Senator’s desk during the 
Winter ietters upon letters protesting 
against Government expenditures and de- 
manding economy and tax reductions. 


| These spokesmen for selfishness and greed 


have done their work so well that many 
people have been blinded to their local, 
count yan? State tax respons.bilities un- 
der which they labor, and have been 


tempted io believe that their “errible tax | 


burden was occasioned quite alone by ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government”; 
and 
Other Statements 
Whereas Hon. F. H. LaGuardia, on May 


| May 11, 1932, made the following state- 


ment: “Misstatements were made galore 
by lobbyists, misstatements that have been 
sent out of here because the lobbyists have 
to, maintain their offices also. They have 
to cry ‘Wolf’ once in a while if they are 
going to continue to draw their salaries, 


|So they sent out warnings galore against 


the Glass bill and against this and that 
section of the Glass bill and against the 
minority of the Committee, and against 
the ‘wild jackasses’ on the Committee”; 


}and 


Whereas Hon. F. I. LaGuardia, on May 
7, made the following statement: “Today 
the President in his statement to the 
public refers ‘to a swarm of lobbyists like 
locusts who haunt the halls of Congress.’ 
The lobbies of the House Office Building 
and Capitol were never so crowded with 
admirals and generals who appeared here 
in opposition to consolidation of the Army 
and Navy. I submit to the President that 
if he wishes to stop lobbying, here is one 
of the group of minorities that he can 
immediately stop. 

“As Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy needs no legislation to stop 
He can issue an order and tell 
his admirals and generals and his military 
naval lobbyists to keep away from the 
Congress and let us legislate. And, talking 
about lobbyists, do you remember during 


; the discussion of the tax bill, when we 


placed a tax on stock transfers, the press- 
ure that was brought to bear on us? Do 


you remember the abuse we got because | 


we opposed the sales tax? Is it not an un- 
fortunate synchronization when, on the 
next day after the President makes his 
appeal to keep lobbyists away from Wash- 
ington, the lobbyists and the special inter- 
ests had already done their dirty work in 


; emasculating the tax on the other side of 


the Capitol;” and 


Foreign Propaganda 

Whereas again on March 17, 1932, Hon. 
David A. Reed made the following state- 
ment: “There are, I am ashamed to say, 
a lot of Americans who get asked to 
lunch by a countess and immediately 
break into tears and cancel the debt. There 
are a lot of Americans who for some rea- 
son of their own, have taken this foreign 
propaganda as if it were the Bible. I 
have wandered from the subject upon 
which I first rose to speak; but I think 
there is a certain value in the reiteration 
of the statement that that propaganda 
is not successful with all Americans;” and 

Whereas various other statements have 


been made in the public press and on the | 


floor of Congress with reference to lobby- 
ists invading our National Capitol and in- 
fluencing legislation; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected (1) to investigate into the activities 
of lobbying associations and lobbyists and 
into the charges made by the President 
of the United States and by various Mem- 
bers of Congress, to the effect that a 
swarm of lobbyists are haunting the halls 
of Congress, causing delays and seeking 
selfish special privilege for special groups 
and sections of the country, and (2) to 
report to the Senate as soon as practica- 
ble the results of such investigation and, 
if in its judgment such practice should be 
prohibited, to submit with such report 
its recommendations for the necessary 
remedial legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 


|and places during the first session of the 


72a Congress, to employ such experts and 
clerical, stenographic and other assistants, 
to require by subpoena or otherwise, the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths and to 
take such testimony and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 


2 ee 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 20, 1932 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held on Tuesday and Friday 
of each week.) 

12 m.—A. Carmi Thompson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, called to pay his respects 











| to the President. 


12:15° p. m.—Lamont Rowlands of 
Mississippi, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 


12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the finalists in the Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest. 

12:35 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the captains of the Con- 
gressional ball teams, Representatives 
McMillan (Dem.), of Charleston, 8. C., 
and Carter (Rep.), of Kemmerer, Wyo., 
which will play a game in Washington 
June 4, the proceeds of which are to be 
distributed to the unemployed. 

12:45 p. m.—John T. Adams of Dubu- 
que, Iowa, called to pay his respects to 
the President. 

1 p. m—Richard Olney and Col. 
George E. Warren, both of Boston, 
called to pay their respects to the Presi- 
dent. 

1:10 p. m.—Senator Morrison (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, and Representative 
Bulwinkle (Dem.), of Gastonia, N. C., 
called to present resolutions adopted re- 
cently by the United Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod of North Carolina, request- 
ing the President to proclaim a day of 
humiliation and prayer to be observed 
for the establishment of peace and for 
‘blessings to the Nation. 

5:30 p. m.—Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 


President of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, called to discuss 
routine matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 


My the Legislature which was not ap-| 








Regarding Liberia Reserve Officers 


Division Opposed 


Proposal for Eradication of 
Slavery and Yellow Fever 


Given League Group 
234— 

The United States has submitted a pro- 
posal to the League Commission on Li- 
beria for the reorganiaztion of that coun- 
try to eradicate slavery and yellow fever, 
according to information made available 
orally at the Department of State May 20. 

The proposal was submitted by Samuel 
Rebera Jr., American representative on 
the Commission and suggests regarding a 
proposal previously submitted by the 
League, it was stated. 

Further information made available ai 
the Department follows: 

The League of Nations had proposed an 
advisorship for Liberia under the head 
of an official appointed by the League and | 
removable by it. This head official was 
to be assisted by three foreign provincial 
commissioners, three deputies, and two 
medical officers. There was also to be a 
legal expert, and the present financial 
advisorship functioning under the loan of 
the Firestone Rubber Company, was to be 
assimilated with the legal experts office. 

The League’s plan was to be based on 
the promise of cooperation from Liberia 
and its agreement to accept such officers 
as proposed by the League. ? 

However, the United States made a 
reservation that the officers to be ap- 
pointed under the League plan did not 
have sufficient authority, and that the ad- 
visorship did not go far enough. The 
United States informed the League, how- 
ever, that it would be glad to study the 
proposal provided it was understood that 
an indispensable requisite be the delegation 
of authority by Liberia. The United States 
informed the League Commission thai 
this demand was based upon many years 
of experience with Liberia in trying to 
induce the governing elements to improve 
the condition of the country through ad- 
visers, during which it was found that no 
adequate authority was given to the for- 
eign advisers. 

The United States also maintained that 
the formation of a very detailed plan at 
this time perhaps was unwise, and that 
instead the chieif adviser should be al- 
lowed to look over the situation and make 
representations. 

The United States also objected to the 
League plan on the ground that it en- 
tailed entirely too many advisers and was 
far too expensive. 


Proposed Centralization of 
Activities Would Disrupt 
Army Coordination, 
House Hearing Is Told 


231— . w+ ++ 123456 12345 
Proposed legislation to establish a divi- 
sion of the War Department general staff 
to centralize activities of the officers re- 
serve corps, as embodied in a bill (H. R. 
7913) introduced by Representative Par- 
ker (Dem.), of Statesboro, Ga., was op- 
posed by representatives of the War De- 
partment at a hearing May 20 before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
The bill was objected to on the ground 
that it would result in duplication of work, 
hinder rather than expedite the formula- 
tion of policies, restrict the flexibility of 
executive powers and provide no new fa- 


cilities which the Department does not 
have already. 


Seen as Disrupting Coordination 


Lieut. Col. Philip P. Cole, a member of 
the officers reserve corps, attached to the 
Department General Staff, and a member 
of a committee which made a study of 
the bill, testified that the arguments which 
have been advanced in favor of the bill 
do not take cognizance of the necessity of 
coordinating all Army units under the 
general staff. The establishment of a 
separate division would disrupt this co- 
ordination, he said. 

The argument that the National Guard 
was a separate — in the department 
and, therefore, the officers reserve corps 
should have one, the witness declared, does 
not give consideration to the differences 
between these two components. 

The reserve corps, it was explained, is 
a Federal force which exists to provide a 
reserve of available officers when needed 
and differs from the National Guard 
which comprises distinctly separate units 
of States and territories which are avail- 
able to the Government only in time of 
war. 


Urges Existing System 


The training and assignment of the 
reserve corps, he stated further, is fn- 
timately interlocked with the regular 
Army in both peace and war and there- 
fore should continue to be directed and 
administered by the same authorities as 
~ _ regular Army, which is the general 
staff. 

The establishment of the proposed divi- 
sion, he declared, would weaken the 
cohesion between military forces and would 
provide no advantage over the present 
administrative system. 

Asked what recommendations he would 
make for the reserve corps, the witness 
‘said: “I would recommend the retention 
of the present set-up. I think it is admir- 
able and adequate.” 


Michigan Governor Signs 
Budget Revision Bill 


Lansing, Mich., May 20. 
Expressing approval of action taken by 
the Legislature during its recent special 
session to reduce governmental expenses, 
Governor Wilber M. Brucker has signed the 
budget revision bill which cuts more than 
$4,000,000 from the State tax roll and re- 
duces salaries of State officials and em-| 
ployes. Rec ds I 
The only one of the 43 measures passe —— eer 
p d Lieut. Col. R. E. B. McKenney, a mem- 
proved by the Governor was a bill which| Pet of the Officers Reserve Corps attached 
would have extended for six months the 
period of redemption of land contracts. 
Governor Brucker said he vetoed the bill 
because he found it contrary to the con- 
Stitution relative to land contracts and 
because it was not given immediate effect 
sc that courts could speedily determine its 
constitutionality. 


the committee which studied the bill, tes- 
tified that it would be desirable “on gen- 
eral principles” to increase the strength 
of the C. M. T. C. and the R. O. T. C. and 
provide more reserve officers but that the 
creation of a separate reserve division 
could not help to bring this about. 

“The great weakness in the officers re- 
serve,” the witness declared, “is the lack 
of money and facilities to train those of- 
ficers that have been commissioned.” The 
nerve force numbers 116,000 officers, he 
said. 





Naval Aide to President 
Assigned to New Position 


Captain Charles Russell Train, United 
States Navy, whose tour of duty as first 
Naval aide to President Hoover, will be 
completed June 30, will be assigned to 
duty at the United States Naval War Col- 


lege at Newport, R. I., it was announced 
orally at the White House on May 20. 
Capt. Walter N. Vernou, United States 
Navy, now in command of the U. S. S. 
“Northampton,” has been selected to suc- 
ceed Captain Train. 


Says Conditions Improved 

Charles D. Herron, executive in 
of reserve affairs, War Department, tes- 
tified that he had observed no dissatis- 
faction on the part of the Reserve Corps 
with the Department’s service during the 
last year but that previously there had 
been complaints. 

He said conditions have improved con< 
siderably since the adoption of new regu< 
lations dealing with administration of re< 
serve affairs. 








PETROLEUM 
NATURAL GAS 
HELIUM 


Three things nobody worried much about 
before the end of the eighties . . but nowl 


THE source * * * the produc- 
tion * * * the uses, from stuffing dirigibles to fry- 


ing the breakfast egg or starting the car on a cold 
morning. So deep into the economic and social 


life of the nation have these products gone that 
their ramification can hardly be counted. A short 
history, but an exciting one. 


The Topical Survey 
written by outstanding experts telling 


what is being done in this field, in the 
new series on 


PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND HELIUM 
Now Appearing 
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Judgment Is Held to Be Conclusive 
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Regarding Possession of Property 





Subsequent Reversal of Interpleader Decree 


Found by Supreme 


Court Not to Affect 


Previous Ejectment Ruling 





Keztan Reep, Grorerana R. Simpson, Li- 
LIAN M. H. REDDING, ETC., ET AL., 


‘ v. 
Lorenzo ALLEN. 
Supreme peas the United States. 


0. 600. 
On writ of certiorari to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. 
Gerorce C. GERTMAN (ALVIN L. NEWMYER 
with him on the brief), for respondent; 
submitted on the brief by J. Wi! 
Later, WALTER C. CLEPHANE and GIL- 
BERT L. Hau for petitioners. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932 


Mr. Justice SuTHERLAND delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

In 1922 Thomas Walker filed a bil of inter- 
pleader in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, naming as defendants these pe- 
titioners (or their predecessors) and this re- 
spondent, for the purpose of having deter- 
mined, as between them, the ownership of 
money then in the hands of Walker, which 
he h&d collected as rentals from certain real 

rty. 
Prthe Tights of the rival claimants to the 
funds depended upon the construction of 
the will of Silas Holmes. The court con- 
strued the will in favor of petitioners and 
against respondent, and thereupon entered & 
decree awarding the money to the former. 

Thereafter, and pending an appeal from that 
decree to the District Court of Appeals taken 
without a supersedeas, petitioners brought an 
action in ejectment ainst respondent to 
recover the real estate from which the rents 
had been derived. The title which they as- 
serted in that action rested upon the same 
provisions of the Holmes will as were involved 
in the interpleader suit; and petitioners 
pleaded and relied upon the decree in that suit 
as having conclusively established the con- 
struction of these oT in their favor. 

A 


Judgment was rendered for petitioners, and 
one of the real property delivered to 

m under a writ issued to carry the judg- 
ment into effect. From this judgment re- 

mdent did not appeal. Thereafter, the 
District Court of Appeals reversed the decree 
of the District Supreme Court in the inter- 
leader suit and remanded the cause for fur- 
Rrer proceedings not inconsistent with its 
opinion. 17 F. (2d) 666. Following the man- 
date issued thereon, the trial court vacated 
its decree and directed payment of the rental 
money to the respondent. 

Some months later a second ejectment ac- 
tion was briught, this time by respondent 
against petitioners for the repossession of the 
same real property. By way of estopped peti- 
tioners pleaded the final judgment in the first 
ejectment action, upon which the trial court 
gave ju ent in their favor. Upon appeal | 
to the District Court of Appeals the latter | 
judgment was reversed. 54 F. (2d) 713. 

The appellate court thought that the first 
ejectment action was merely in aid of the de- 
cree in the equity suit, and that when that 
Gecree was reversed the judgment in the first, 
ejectment action fell with it. With that 

lew we can not agree. ,The interpleader suit 
and the decree made 4nerein involved only 
‘the disposition of the funds collected and 
held by Walker. The decree adjudged, and 
could oe. nothing in respect of the real 
estate. t is perfectly plain, therefore, that 
petitioners could not have been put into 
Possession of the real property by force of 
that decree; and it is equally plain that re- 
spondent could not have been put into such 
possession in virtue of the reversal. So far 
as that property is concerned, the rule in 
respect of restitution upon reversal of a 
ju ent is irrelevant. 


++ + 


The first action in ejectment was not 
brought to effectuate anything adjudicated by 
the decree, or, in any sense, in aid thereof. 
It was brought to obtain an adjudication of 
a claim in respect of a different subject mat- 
ter. The facts and the law upon which the 
Tight to the money and the title to the 
realty depended may have been the same; but 
ey Were asserted in different causes of ac- 

n 


The decree in the interpleader suit no more 
vested title to, or compelled delivery of pos- 
session of, the realty than the judgment in 
the ejectment action required payment to one 

rty or the other of the money surrendered 

y the stakeholder. Compare United States 
Vv. Moser, 266 U. 8S. 236, 241. 

The judgment in the ejectment action was | 
final and not open to asault collaterally, but 
subject to impeachment only through some 
form of direct attack. The appellate court 
‘was limited to a review of the interpleader de- 
cree; and it is harly necessary to say that 
Jurisdiction to review one judgment gives an 
appellate court no power to reverse or modify 
another and independent judgment. If re- 

ndent, in addition to appealing from the 
ecree, had appealed from the judgment, the 
appellate court, having both cases before it, 
might have afforded a remedy. Butler v. 
Eaton, 141 U. S. 240. 

But this course respondent neglected to fol- 
low. What the appellate court would or would 
have done if an appeal from the judgment 
had been taken and had been heard in advance 
of the appeal from tne decree is idle specula- 
tion, since the probability that such a con- 
tingency would have arisen is so remote as 
to put it beyond the range of reasonable sup- 


position. 
++ + 


In the first place, the appeal from the de- 
cree had been taken and was pending when 
the judgment in the law action was rendered. 
It well may be assumed that the natural and 
usual course of hearing cases in the order of 
their filing would have been followed. But, 
in addition to that, both appeals necessarily 
would have been pending before the appeal 
from the judgment possibly could have been 
heard, and it rationally may not be doubted 
that upon application and a showing of their 
relationship the court would have heard them 
together, or at least fot have disposed of the 
appeal from the judgment without considering 
its connection with the other appeal from the 
decree. ~ 

The predicament in which respondent finds 
himself is of his own making, the result of 
an utter failure to follow the course which 
the decision of this court in Butler v. Eaton, 
supra, had plainly pointed out. Having 50 
failed, we cannot be expected, for his sole 
relief, to. upset the general and well estab- 
lished doctrine of res judicata, conceived in 
the light of the maxim that the interest of 
the State requires that there be an end to 
litigation—a maxim which comports with 
common sensé as well as public policy. 

And the mischief which would follow the 
establishment of a precedent for so disregarding 
this salutar doctrine against prolonging 
strife would greater than the benefit which 
would result from relieving some case of in- 
dividual hardship. United States v. Throck- 
morton, 98 U. S. 61, 65, 68-69. 

The rule has been settled for this court 
that where a judgment in one case has suc- 
cessfully been made the basis for a judgment 
in a second case, the second judgment will 
stand as res judicata, although the first judg- 
ment be subsequently reversed. Deposit Bank 
v. Frankfort, 191 U. S. 499. There a Federal 
court had upheld a contract of exemption 
from taxation, basing its decision upon the 
judgment of a State court of first instance. 
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Subsequently that judgment was reversed. 
On error to the State court of appeals, it 
was held that under the doctrine of res 
judicata the judgment of the Federal court 
estopped each party from again Itiigating the 

uestion. Speaking for the court, Mr. Justice 

ay said (pp. 510-511): 

“It is urged that the State judgment upon 
which the Federal decree of 1898 is based was 
afterward reversed by the highest court of 
Kentucky, and, therefore, the foundation of 
the decree has been removed and the decree 
itself must fall. But is this argument sound? 

“When a plea of res judicata is interposed 
based upon a former judgment betWeen the 
parties, the question is not what were the 
reasons upon which the judgment proceeded, 
but what was the judgment itself, was it 
within the jurisdiction of the court, between 
the same parties, and is it still in force 
and effect? 

“The doctrine of estoppel by judgment is 
founded upon the proposition that all con- 
troversies and contentions involved are set at 
rest by a judgment or decree lawfully ren- 
dered which in its terms embodied a settle- 
ment of the rights of the parties. It would 
undermine the foundation of the principle 
upon which it is based if the court might 
inquire into and revise the reasons which led 
the court to make the judgment * * * We are 
unable to find reason or authority supporting 
the proposition that because a judgment may 
have been given for wrong reasons or has 
been subsequently reversed, that it is any 
the less effective as an estoppel between the 
parties while in force.” 

“It is to be remembered,” the court added 
(p. 512), “that we are not dealing with the 
right of the parties to get relief from the 
original judgment by bill of review or other 

‘ocess in the Federal court in which it was 


and set aside or modify its judgment updh 
seasonable application. 

“In every other forum the reasons for 

ing the decree are wholly immaterial and the 
subsequent reversal of the judgment upon 
which it is predicated can have no other effect 
than to authorize the party aggrieved to move 
in some proper proceeding, in the court of 
its rendition, to modify it or set it aside. It 
can not be attacked collaterally, and in every 
other court must be given full force and ef- 
fect, irrespective of the reasons tupon which 
it is based.” 
Parkhurst v. Berdell, 110 N. Y. 386, 392, is 
cited with agrenral, In that case the Court 
of Appeals of New York rejected the conten- 
tion that the reversal of a judgment which 
had been given effect as an éstoppel in a 
second action, would avoid the force of the 
second judgment. eth 


“If the judgment-roll was competent evi- 
dence when received,” the State court said, 
“its reception was not rendered erroneous by 
the subsequent reversal of the judgment. 
Notwithstanding its reversal, it continued in 
this action to have the same effect to which 
it was entitled when receved in evidence. 
“The only relief a party against whom a 
judgment which has én subsequently re- 
versed has thus been received in evidence can 
have is to move on that fact in the court 
of original jurisdiction for a new trial, and 
then the coum can, in the exercise of its 
discretion, grant or refuse a new tral, as jus- 
tice may require.” 

Se also Gould et al. v. Sternberg, 128 Ill. 
510, 515-516. 

These decisions constitute applications of 
the general and well settled rule that a judg- 
ment, not. set aside on appeal or otherwise, 
is equally effective as an estoppel upon the 
points decided, whether the decision be right 
or wrong. Cornett v. Williams, 20 Wall. 226, 
249-250; Wilson’s Executor v. Deen, 121 U. 8. 
525, 534: Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. v. Schendel, 
270 U. 8S. 611, 617. 

The indulgence of a contrary view would 
result in creating elements of uncertainty and 
confusion and in undermihing the conclusive 
character of judgments, consequences whith 
it was the very purpose of the doctrine of 
res judicata to avert. 

Judgment reversed. 

Mr. Justice Carpozo dissenting. 

The real estate belonging to Silas Holmes 
was devised by his will, in the event of 
the death of his daughter “without issue,” 
to his nephew and to his brothers and sis- 
ters then living in equal shares. 

Upon the death of the daughter a con- 
troversy arose between her grandson, Lorenzo 
Allen, who was the sole surviving descend- 
ant of the testator, and the nephew and 
brothers and sisters. 

An interpleader suit followed to determine 
the distribution of rents deposited as a fund 
in the Registry “a Court. 


ass- 


In that suit the Supreme Court of the 
District adjudged on July 24, 1925, that the 
true interpretation of the will of Silas Holmes 
was that upén the death of his daughter 
“without leaving child her surviving,” the 
real estate described in the bill of complaint 
was devised to the nephew and the brothers 
and sisters, and that the rents accruing since 
her death should be devided in the same way. 
On appeal to the Court of Appeals that 
decree was reversed (Jan. 3, 1927) with the 
result that on May 27, 1927, a final decree 
was entered vacating the decree of July 24, 
1925, adjudging that the true interpretation 
of the will of Silas Holmes was, that upon 
the death of said decedent's daughter, Vir- 
ginia Allen, leaving issue, i. e., a grandson, 
but no child her surviving, “the said will be- 
came inoperatve as to the real estate therei: 
described and the said testator therefore die 
intestate as to the said real estate,” and fur- 
ther adjudging that the balance of the fund 
on deposit in the registry be paid to Lorenzo 
Allen, the sole heir at law. 

In the meantime, the nephew and the 
brothers and sisters, who for convenience will 
be spoken of as the collateral relatives, 
brought an action of ejectment against the 
heir to recover the possession of the real 
estate adjudged to be theirs by the decree of 
July, 1925. In that action they relied solely 
upon the will and the decree establishing 
their ownership thereunder. 

The defendant, admitting the decree, set 
up the plea that an appeal had been taken 
from it and was still undertermined. A de- 
murrer to the plea was sustained, and the 
plaintiffs recovered a judgment (August 21, 
1926), under which possession was delivered to 
them. From that judgment the defendant did 


not prosecute an appeal. 9 
e + 


In December, 1927, upon the entry of the 
final decree in the equity court the respon- 
dent, Lorenzo Allen (the defendant in the 
first action of ejectment brought this action 
of ejectment against the collateral relatives 
to recover the possession of the real estate 
from which they had ousted him. The de- 
fendants pleaded in bar the judgment pre- 
viously rendered in their favor in the first 
action of ejectment. 

The plaintiff (the respondent here) filed a 
replication showing the relation between that 
judgment and the equity decree and the re- 
versal of the decree after possession had been 
delivered. The Supreme Court of the District 
sustained & demurrer to the replication and 
ordered judgment for the defendants. The 
Court of Appeals reversed and gave the pos- 
session to the plaintiff. The case is here upon 
certiorari. 


uphold three propositions. He must show: 
(1) that he is entitled to restitution of any 
property interests lost to him by force of 
the erroneous decree; (2) that in losing pos- 
session under the judgment of ejectment he 
suffered a loss that was caused by the decree 
(3) that the present action of ejectment is, 
irrespective of its name, an action for resti- 
tution, and an appropriate remedy to put 
him tack where he was at the time of the 
ouster. 

1. As to proposition number 1, there is 
hardly room for controversy. The rule is 
abundantly settlea both in this court and 
elsewhere that what has been lost to a litigant 
under the compulsion of a judgment shall be 
restored thereafter, in the event of a reversal, 
by the litigants opposed to him, the bene- 
ficiaries of the error. Arkadelphia Co. v. St. 
Louis, 8. W. Ry. Co., 249 U. 8. 134; North- 
western Fuel Co. v. Brock, 139 U. 8S. 216; 
United States v. Bank of Washington, 6. Pet. 
8, 17; Haebler v. Myers, 132 N. Y. 363. 

+ + 

The remedies exist, the one by summary 
motion addressed to the appellate court, the 
other by a plenary suit. The books show 
that it has long been the practice to em- 
body in the mandate of reversal a direction 
that the plaintiff in error “be restored to all 
things which he hath lost by occasion of the 
said judgment.” Arkadelphia Co. v. St. Louis, 
&c,. Co., supra; Haebler v. Myers, supra. What 
this was might be ascertained through an 
order to show cause known as a scire facias 
quare restitutionem habere non debet. Haebler 
v. Myers, supra. 

Inquiry was then made whether anything 
had been taken “by colour of the judgment,” 
(Sympson v. Juxon, Cro. Jac., 698), with an 
appropriate mandate for the return of any- 
thing discovered. On the other hand, the 
litigant who has prevailed on the appeal is 
not confined to a motion for summary relief. 
He may elect to maintain an action, or the 
court in its discretion may remit him to that 
}remedy. United States v. Bank of Washing- 
{ton, supra; Haebler v. Myers, supra; Clark Vv. 
| Pinney, 6 Cowen 297. 

One form of remedy or the other, however, 
is granted as of right. The remedy in its 
essence like the one for money had and re- 
ceived is for the recovery of benefits that in 
good conscience may no longer be retained. 
“It is one of the equitable powers inherent 
in every court of justice, so long as it retains 
control of the subject matter and of the 
parties, to correct that which has been wrong- 
fully done by virtue of its process.” Arkadel- 
phia Co. v. St. Louis, &c. Co., supra. 

Indeed, the correction may extend to cases 
where the postulants for restitution are not 
even parties to the record. Arkadelphia Co. 
v. St. uis, &c. Ry. Co., supra, p. 146; Stevens 
v. Fitch, 11 Metc. 248. The whole subject has 
heretofore been dealt with in a spirit of the 
largest liberality. The judicial process has 
been moulded with an anxious effort to put 
an end as speedily as may be to. wrongs orig- 
inating in judicial errors. 

2. Our second inquiry must now be an- 
swered: Was the loss of possession under the 
judgment of ejectment a loss that was in- 
flicted upon the respondent by force of the 
decree in equity adjudging, and adjudging er- 
roneously, that the petitioners were the 
owners? 

A question very similar was considered by 
the courts of New York in the early case of 
Clark v. Pinney, 6 Cowen 297 (cited by this 
court in United States v. Bank of Washing- 
ton, supra). The plaintiffs had given a note 
in satisfaction of an execution issued on a 
judgment, and thereafter a second judgment 
was recovered on the note. The first judg- 


ment havng been reversed, they sued to re- 
cover the money paid upon the second. 

The decision was that the defendant had 
money in his hands that ex aequo et bono 
was owing to the plaintiffs, and that he should 
be compelled to pay it back. The court was 





Sendered. There the court may reconsider 


{not deterred from this conclusion by the 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 





Decisions Are Made Public on 
Appeals Covering Federal 
Taxation Questions 


128 ee 
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Promulgated May 20, 1932 
Hartford-Empire Company. Docket Nos. 
29958, 41736, 53600. 

Allowances for exhaustion of patent 
and patent applications, acquired by 
petitioner in a transaction by which 
basis in hands of original owner is 
carried over, should be computed upon 
basis of value thereof as of March 1, 
1913, which value was previously de- 
termined by this Board. 

Petitioner not permitted to apply 
against its income for 1923 and 1924 
a net loss sustained in 1932 by a pred- 
écessor corporation, still in exist- 
ence, for the reason that petitioner 
is not “the taxpayer” within the 
meaning of section 204(b), Revenue 
Act of 1921, and section 206(b), Reve- 
nue Act of 1924. 





intervention of a second judgment, unap- 
pealed from, between the first judgment and 
the payment. It looked to the events in their 
combined significance, and viewed the action 
for restitution as an instrument of Justice. 
The entry of a second judgment, instead of 
being a circumstance fastening the rivets of 
injustice, was merely an additional reason why 
the rivets should be broken. 

The problem now before us should be ap- 
proached in a like spirit. 

If the decree had contained ¢ provision that 
the petitioners were entitled to a deed to be 
executed by a trustee, there can be no doubt 
that upon the reversal of the decree they 
could have been required to execute a deed 
back, If the trustee had refrained from exe- 
cuting a conveyance and had been compelled 
by a separate, decree to fulfill what appeared 
to be his dyty, only a narrow view of the 
remedial powers of equity would discover in 
the separate decree a decisive element of dif- 


ference. 
++ + 





The restitution that would have been de- 
creed if the auxiliary proceeding had been one 
in equity, is equally available here where the 
auxiliary remedy was one at law, an action 
of ejectment for the recovery of possession. 
In every substantial sense, the judgment in 
ejectment was the consequence and supple- 
ment of the erroneous adjudication that the 
petitioners were the owners and entitled to the 
rents. The respondent made no claim to any 
right of possession except such right as was 
his by virtue of ownership under the will. 

The pees made no claim on their side 
apart from the will and the decree adjudicat- 
ing Ownership in them. Looking into the rec- 
ord of the trial, as we are privileged to do, 
in order to ascertan the grounds upon which 

ossession was awarded (Oklahoma v. Texas, 

70, 88; National Foundry Co. v. 
Oconto Water Supply Co., 183 U. 8. 216, 234; 
Russell v. Place, 94 U. 8. 606, 608), we find that 
there was no opportunity for a consideration 
upon the merits of the respondent’s claim of 


| title, and that within the principle of res 


judicata there was nothing to be tried. 
Indeed, the respondent made no contention 
to the contrary, but merely urged in his plea 
that judgment be deferred till the appeal 
from the decree could be determined by the 
appellate court. The plea being overruled, 
Judgment of ouster followed as an inevitable 
consequence, It was as inevitable, and as 
plainly the fruit of the earlier decree in 
equity, as it would have been if that decree 
had said upon its face that the respondent 
was under a duty to surrender possession to 
the petitioners if possession was demanded. 
The argument fer the petitioners is that 
respondent in this predicament had one 
remedy, and one only, an appeal from the 
judgment giving effect to the decree, and 
that failing to prosecute that remedy, he be- 
came helpless altogether. I concede that an 
appeal was a remedy available to the respon- 
dent, but not that it was his only one, or 
that the failure to pursue it brought down 
upon his head a penalty so dire. Clark v. 
Pinney, supra. Oonsider ‘the situation in 
which he would have stood if the appeal had 
been taken. : 
The judgment of ejectment was not er- 
roneous when rendered. No other judgment 
could properly have been rendered if .there 
was to be adherence to the principle of res 
udicata. The Court of Appeals would have 
en constrained to affirm it, whether they 
believed the earlier decision to be correct or 
erroneous, if the accidents of the calendar 
had brought up the review of the judgment 
before there had been opportunity to pass 
upon the decree. Parkhurst v. Berdell, 110 
: a ec Deposit Bank v. Frankfort, 191 U. 





The respondent, in order to prevail, must! 


Even if the eppeal from the decree had been 
heard and decided first, the reversal of the 
second judgment would have followed, not 
for any error of the trial court, but in fur- 
therance of substantial justice by the applica- 
tion of principles analogous to those that 
govern the allowance or denial of a writ of 
Testitution. The subject was considered in 
Butler v. Eaton, 141 U. 8S. 240. The ruling 
there was that the court in such a situation, 
if it learns from its own records that the 
foundation judgment has been reversed, will 
set aside the second though the trial be free 
from error. 
> > 


By a short cut to justice it will relieve the 
litigant of the necessity of resorting to bills 
of review and motions for a new trial and all 
the technical apparatus familiar to students 
of procedure. 1, Ballard v. Searls, 130 U. 8. 
50, 55; Walz v. Agricultural Ins. Co., 282 
Fed. 646. On the other hand, there are barriers 
to remedies so summary where the decree of 
reversal has been rendered in the courts of 
another jurisdiction. Deposit Bank v. Frank- 
fort, supra. In such circumstances the rever- 
sal is no longer cognizable without proof, is 
no longer within the range of judicial notice. 

There are, besides, other complications re- 
sulting from the duty of a State to give effect 
and credit to the judgments of the Federal 
courts and those of other States. Deposit 
Bank v. Frankfort, supra. The very fact, 
however, that the second judgment will be 
reversed where the reversal of the first judg- 
ment is known to the appellate court by 
force of judicial notice is in itself a potent 
token that the second judgment is under- 
stood to be the product of the first, and 
hence within the equity and reason of the 
writ of restitution. 

What was written in Butler v. Eaton, supra, 

. 243, 244, can be applied with little varia- 
Pen here. “The judgment complained of,” 
it was there written, “is based directly upon 
the judgment of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, which we have just re- 
versed. It is apparent from the inspection of 
the record that the whole foundation of the 
part of the judgment which is in favor of the 
defendant is, to our judicial knowledge, with- 
out any validity, force or effect, and ought 
never to have existed. 

Why, then, should not we reverse the judg- 
ment which we know of record has become 
erroneous, and save the parties the delay 
and expense of “ne ulterior proceedings 
in the court below to effect the same object?” 
The respondent is in a worse plight than was 
the plaintiff in error in Butler v. Eaton. He 
has no remedy in the court of first instance, 
unless it be by an action of this nature, for 
the time to move for a new trial on the 
ground of newly discovered evidence expired 
with the term. United States v. Mayer, 235 
U. 8S. 55; Realty Co. v. Montgomery, 284 U. 8S. 


547. 
+++ 


ejectment and the appeal had been heard and 
decided before the reversal of the decree, his 
position would be no better. Upon the re- 
versal of the decree afterwards he would 
still, in the view of the petitioners, have been 
left without a remedy; there would even then 
have been no power in the court to undo the 
wrong that had been perpetrated under color 
of its mandate. I think we should hesitate 
long before committing our procedure to 50 
sterile a conclusion. 

For the purpose of the case before us, no 
significance is to be given to the provisions 
of the Code (Code of District of Columbia, 
section 1002), whereby a “a final judgment 
rendered in an action of ejectment shall be 
conclusive as to the title thereby established 
as between the parties to the action and all 
persons claiming under them since the com- 
mencement of the action.” The object of that 
statute was to abrogate anomalies as to the 
effect of a judgment in ejectment that had 
grown up at common law when the remedy 
was held to be one affecting possession only; 
and not directed to the title. City of Cin- 
cinnati v. White, 6 Pet. 431, 443. 

The codifiers did not mean that a party 
who has recovered in ejectment shall be more 
immune from restitution than one in any 
other form of action. A different question 
would be here if the persons resisting resti- 
tution were not the immediate parties to the 
suit, but strangers acquiring an interest in 
the property in reliance on the judgment. As 
to strangers so situated the remedy of resti- 
tution has been excluded since ancient days. 
Matthew Manning's Case, 4 Coke 94; United 
States v. Bank of Washington, supra. 

3. The third branch of the inquiry need not 
. detain us long. If I have been right in what 
has gone before, there can be little room for 
controversy as to the fitness of the remedy. 
An action for restitution has for its aim to 





give back to a suitor what a judgment has 
; taken from him. What was taken from the 
‘respondent under the shelter of this reversed 










If he had appealed from the judgment in | 





House Approves 
Bill for Changes 


In Federal Codes 


Measures Also Passed for 
Revisions in Court Proce- 
dure and Practice and for 
Additional Judges 


“Several bills making changes in the 
Federal Judicial and Criminal Codes and 
in court procedure and practice have just 
been passed by the House of Representa- | 
tives. : | 

The House agreed to the provisions of 
the bill (H. R. 10587) providing for alter- 
nate jurors in certain criminal cases. It 
would permit the judge of a Federal trial 
court, upon ascertaining that a criminal 
trial is likely to be a protracted‘ one, to 
direct the calling of one or two additional 
jurors, to be drawn from the same source, 
and in the same manner, and to have the 
same qualifications as the regular jurors. 
If, before the final submission of the case 
to the jury, a regular juror dies or be- 
comes ill so as to be unable to perform 
his duty, the court could draw the name 
of an alternate juror, thus preventing a 
mistrial. ; 

Admiralty Code Changes 

Under another measure (S. 418) ap- 
proved by the House, jurisdiction in ad- 
miralty, the same as is exercised by United 
States district courts, would be conferred 
upon the judicial tribunals of the Virgin 
Islands. ‘This bill had previously passed 
the Senate. 

Another bill (H. R. 7238) relating to 
admiralty practice, which the House ap- 
proved, fixes time limits for commencing 
actions under the Suits in Admiralty Act. 
It provides that the limitations for the 
commencement of suits shall not bar any 
suit against the United States or the 
United States pntoping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation brought on or before 
Dec. 31, 1932, if such suit is based upon 
a cause of action whereon a prior suit in 
admiralty or an action at law or under 
the Tucker Act was commenced prior to 
Jai. 6, 1930. 


Forced Sales of Realty 


The bill (H. R. 6678), passed by the 
House, permits the sale of real estate or 
any interest in land sold under an order 
or decree of a United States court to be 
made at a private sale, if the court finds 
that the best interests of an estate will be 
conserved thereby. It provides that the 
court shall appoint three disinterested per- 
sons to appraise the property and that 
any sale shall not be confirmed for less 
than two-thirds of the appraised value. 

An amendment to the Criminal Code 
would bring the Federal Criminal Con- 
formity Act down to date under another 
bill (H. R. 10589) agreed to by the House. 
Approval also was given the measure (H. 
R. 10590) to prohibit and penalize the mis- 
use of the design prescribed by the head 
of any department or independent office 
<. the United States for use by any 
officer. 











Prison Riot Measure 


The bill (H. R. 10640), passed by the 
House, provides for the punishment of 
guards or other employes of Federal penal 
and correctional institutions who fail to 
perform their duty in preventing or sup- 
pressing any rebellion, insurrection, riot, 
or attempt to escape on the part of the 
inmates of the institution. 

The House also approved the bill (S. 
1335) authorizing the appointment of one 
additional district judge for the district of 
New Jersey. Under another bill (H. R. 
10641) passed by the House other judges 
of a circuit court of appeals would be em- 
powered to perform the duties of the senior 
circuit judge, in case of his disability by 
illness. An additional justice of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia is 
proposed in a further bill (H. R. 11336) 
which passed the House. Under ‘this 
measure, not more than five justices would 
be authorized, however, to sit at any one 
time. 








Incomé Tax Deductions 
For Ohio Filing Fees 


In computing the Federal income tax, 
the fees payable to the Ohio Secretary of 
State for filing articles of incorporation 
are deductible as taxes, the Income Tax 
Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, has 
held (I. T. 2625). In a previous ruling, 
it was held that fees paid by an Ohio cor- 
poration upon increasing its capital stock 
are deductible. 





decree and because of its coercive power was 
the possession of a tract of land. 

The effect of a judgment in this action of 
ejectment will be to reestablish his possession 
and put him where he was before. The qual- 
ity of the remedy is to be determined by 
the end to be achieved, and not by any label, 
whether restitution or ejectment. 

A system’ of procedure is perverted from its 
proper function when it multiplies impedi- 
ments to justice without the warrant of clear 
necessity. By the judgment about to be ren- 
dered, the respondent, caught in a mesh of 
procedural complexities, is told that there was 
only one way out of them, and this a way 
he failed to follow. 

Because of that omission he is to be left en- 
snared in the web, the processes of the law, 
so it is said, being impotent to set him free. 
I think the paths to justice are not so few 
and narrow. A _ little of the liberality of 


method that has shaped the law of restitution 
in the past (Clark v. Pinney, supra; Arkadel- 
phia v. St. Louis, &c. Ry. Co., supra) is still 
competent to find a way. 

Mr. Justice Branpris and Mr. Justice Stons 
join in this opinion. 





Rulings on Applications 
errs; 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 
Malone v. Neumann; Opp. No. 11397. 
Trade marks—Pleading and practice in 

Patent Office—Oppositions. 

Where, after opposer appealed, parties 
filed stipulation éf conditions under which 
registration may be permitted, the appeal 
is dismissed and Examiner of Trade Marks 
is ordered to proceed in atcordance with 
the stipulation. 








Wolverine-Empire Refining Co. v. 
more Oil Co., Ltd.; Opp. No. 11685, 
Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 

Words and symbols. 

Head of lion with mouth open and 
words “Lion Head” held deceptively sim- 
ilar to head of wolf with mouth open 
and words “Wolf’s Head.” 


Gil- 








Health Products Corp. v. Medomint Co.,! 

Inc.; Opp. No. 11543. 

Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 

Words. 

“Med O Mint” accompanied by repre- 
sentation of load with letter O, Mint be- 
ing disclaimed, held deceptively similar to 
“Feen-a-mint.” 

Trade marks—Class of goods. 

Laxative and digestant in liquid form 
held to have same descriptive properties 
as laxative medicine in solid form and 
laxative chewing gum and laxative chew- 
ing tablets. 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED SraTes 


BANKS—Insolvency—Claims—Preference—Federal court receivers claim for re- 
ceivership funds—Debt due the United States— 

A Federal court receiver’s claim for receivership funds on insolvency of de- 
pository bank was not a preferred claim on the theory that the claim was for a 
debt due the United States since the Federal Government had been at no time 
entitled to the fund and the payment or nonpayment of the deposit would in nowise 


affect its treasury. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Gordon, Secretary of Banking, etc., In re.; 


Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 198, May 9, 1932. 





FIXTURES—Machinery—Laundry machinery furnished under bailment leases— 
Rights of real estate mortgage foreclosure sale purchaser— 


Laundry machinery, which was furnished the proprietor of a laundry under bail- 
ment leases and was installed in the laundry in such manner that the heavier 
pieces were stationary by their own weight and the other pieces were screwed or 
bolted in place in such manner that removal was possible at any time without 
injury to the building, did not constitute a part of the real estate so as to pass to 
the purchaser on the foreclosure of a real estate mortgage, executed after the in- 
stallation of the machinery, which described as the property covered by the mort- 
gage the machinery as well as the land and the building in which the machinery 


was being used. 


American Laundry Machtnery Co. v. Miners Trust Co., etc.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 236, 


May 9, 1932. 





. . 
HIGHWAYS—Rights of way—Acquisition—Right of county to reimbursement out 
of trunk highway fund for cost of acquiring right of way—Effect of action of State 
in subséquently taking highway over as trunk highway— 


A Minnesota county was not entitled to reimbursement out of the State trunk 
highway fund for the cost of acquiring the right of way for a road which was 
constructed by the county as a county road but was later designated and taken 
over by the State as a trunk highway under a provision of the Minnesota Con- 
stitution for the reimbursement of counties out of such fund of the cost of “per- 
manently improving” roads, since the improving of roads within the meaning of 
the Constitution does not embrace the cost of acquiring the right of way but is 
restricted in its meaning to the betterment of an existing highway; the fact that 
the State Commissioner of Highways agreed, prior to the construction of the high- 
way by the county, to take it over and designate it as a trunk highway after com- 
pletion of construction did not entitle the county in equity to reimbursement out 
of the trunk highway fund for all of its expenditures, in view of the constitutional 


limitation on the use of such fund. 


. County of Ramsey, State of Minn., ex rel. v. Babcock et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 


28892, May 6, 1932. 





JURY—Criminal prosecution—Qualifications—Husband as “freeholder” by virtue of 


wife’s ownership of land— 


A husband who owned no land in a North Carolina county was not a “freeholder” 
qualified as such to serve as a juror in a criminal prosecution in the county on the 
theory that he had an interest in land in the county owned by his wife, where the 
wife had not borne him children; the court’s refusal to sustain the defendant’s 
challenge of-the husband as a juror was ground for new trial. 

North Carolina v. Avant; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 424, May 4, 1932. 





* 

NEGLIGENCE—Dangerous substances—Attractions to children—Lime in uncovered 
and unguarded box on sidewalk—Liability of contractors for injuries caused by 
small boy in playing with lime and throwing it into street cars— 

A plastering contractor who maintained a wooden box containing caustic lime on 
the sidewalk and street in front of a partially constructed building was liable for 
a street car passenger’s loss of an eye, sustained when small boys took lime from the 
box and threw it into the street car and against the passenger’s eye causing a severe 
burn, since the contractor, in leaving the box uncovered and unguarded with no 
precaution to prevent small children from using the contents to injure the public, 
was negligent; the box with the lime therein was attractive to small boys and the 
contractor was charged with notice of the possibility of boys being allured by it 
and using it in a manner dangerous to the public; the fact that the contractor 
had no knowledge that the boys were throwing the lime into passing street cars 
at the time of the particular accident was no defense in view of the fact that he 
knew, both from general experience and from the fact that the boys had played 
with the lime in the box for days previous to the accident, that the boys were 
attracted to it; the wrongful acts of the boys did not break the chain of causation, 
inasmuch as the contractor, as a reasonably-prudent man, could have anticipated 
the injury as a probable consequence of his negligence; the qwners who were con- 
structing the building and had employed the plastering contractor as an inde- 
pendent contractor, but who, through an employe, were doing some of the plaster- 
ing and using the lime in the box for such purpose, were also liable. 

Katz v. Helbing Sr., et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 14411, April 27, 1932. 





STREET RAILROADS—Operation—Contributory negligence of prospective pas- 
senger in crossing tract in front of car in order to board car— 

A prospective street car passenger who crossed the tracks in front of the street 
car in order to board the car after signaling the motorman, and was struck by 
the car on the motorman’s failure to stop it at the place provided therefor, was 
not guilty of contributory negligence as a matter of law, since she had a right to 
assume that the motorman, having been informed of her intention to board the 
car, would stop the car at its regular stopping place and afford her an opportunity 
to cross safely in front of and board the car. 

Moyles v. The Connecticut Co.; Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, May 11, 1932. 





Decisions of the Supreme Court 


JUDGMENT—Conclusiveness—E jectment—Effect of reversal of decree in inter- 
pleader suit involving rents on judgment in ejectment from which no appeal was 


taken— 


A judgment for the plaintiffs in an action in ejectment instituted after the court 
had rendered a decree in their favor in an interpleader suit involving the rents was 
res judicata as to the plaintiffs’ right to the possession of the property in the 
defendant’s subsequent action in ejectment instituted after the decreé for the 
plaintiffs in the interpleader suit was reversed on appeal after the judgment in the 
first ejectment action had become final for failure of the defendant to appeal there- 
from; the reversal of the decree in the interpleader suit did not affect the judgment 
in the first ejectment action on the theory that the ejectment action was merely 
an aid of the decree in the interpleader suit and that the judgment in the ejectment 
action fell with the decree in the interpiteader suit on reversal thereof, since the 
appellate court on the appeal from the interpleader decree was limited to a review 
of such decree and did not have jurisdiction to reverse or modify the ejectment 


judgment from which no appeal had been taken.—Reed et al. v. Allen. 


U. S.)—7 U.S. Daily, 548, May 21, 1932. 






NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 

is at end of last line. 


Reel, Philip J. Textbook of gynecology for 
nurses. B82 p., illus. Phila., F. A. Davis 
co., 1932. 32-3892 | 


Schapiro, Jacob S. Modern times in Europe. 
733 p., illus, Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
1931. 32-3905 


James B. Progress of international 
ears; presidential ad- 
dress delivéred at 25th ann meeting of 
Amer. society of internatl. law, by ... 
Willard hotel, Wash., D. C., Apr. 23, 1931. 
37 p. Washington, D. C., 1931. 32-3989 


Smith, Sydney A. Recent advances in foren- 


Scott, 
law during last 25 


sic medicine, by ... and John Glaister, 
jr. 194 p., illus. Phila., P. Blakiston’s son 
& co., 1931. 32-3987 
Sparhawk, Norman F. Numbergrams. 50 


numbered leaves. Boston, The Van press, 
1932, 32-388: 
Stahl, Frank A. Origin of cancer. 96 p., illus. 
Chicago, Ill., Parker prtg. co., 1932. 32-3980 
Travelers insurance co., Hartford. Sales man- 
ual on casualty insurance, for representa- 
tives of the Travelers. 272 p., illus. Hart- 
ford, Conn., Prepared by Agency field serv- 
ice div., The Travelers, 1932. 32-3990 
Vienot, Pierre. Is Germany finished? 141 p. 
N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1988. 32-3908 
Wishart, Geo. M. Groundwork of biophysics. 
344 p., illus. Lond., G. Bell & sons ltd., 1931. 


32-3883 

Woodruff, Stanley R. Urographic urology. 
255 p., illus. N. Y¥., Wainick prtg. co., = 
32-3981 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1932; Agric. Dept. 
Price, $1. (Agr. 7-1035) 
Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. 

Customs Court; No. 124. U. 8S. Customs 
Court. Free. (13-2916) 


Animal Industry; Price List 38-28th Ed., Supt. 
of Documents, March, '32. Apply at branch. 
(26-26332) 

Journal of Agricultural Research, March, ‘32; 
Vol. 44, No. 5, Agric. Dept. Subscription, $4 


yearly. (Agr. 13-1837) 
New ersey, Construction Industry, State! 
Series, 15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Cen- 


Dist. No. D-106. Ap- 


sus, Commerce Dept. p 
(31-28378) 


ply at branch. 
Agricultural Implements, Door Shutters, 
safes and Vaults, etc., Manufactures: 1929, 
Industry Series, 15th Census of U. S.; Bur. 
of Census, Commerce Dept. Apply at 
branch. (31-28178) 
Commercial Standards Monthly; May, Vol. 8, 
No. 11. Bur. of Standards, Commerce Dept. 
Subscription, $1 yearly. (20-26685) 
The White Pine Weevil; Cir. No. 221, May, '32, 
Agric. Dept. Apply at branch. Agr. 32-596 
Raising Sheep on Temporary Pastures; Farm. 
Bull. No. 1181, Agric. Dept. Apply at 
branch, (Agr. 21-305) 





! 


(Sup. Ct. 


Wis.—Statutes of Wis. relating to Co-opera- 
tive Assns., 1931, prepared under direction 
of Theo. Dammann, Secy. of State. Madison, 
1931 

Statutes of Wis. relating to Private Cor- 
porations, 1931, prepared under direction of 
Theo. Dammann, Secy. of State. Madison, 
1931. 

La.—Bienn. Rept. of Register of State Land 
Office to Gov., May, 1932. Baton Rouge, 1932. 

Vt.—Rept. of Fire Marshal, yr. ended Dec. 
31, 1931, R. C. Clark, Comr. of Banking and 
Ins., Ins. Dept. Montpelier, 1932. 

N. C.—Laws Relating to Pub. Welfare Work 
in N. C.—Spec. Bull. No, 12, Bd. of Charities 
and Pub. Welfare. Raleigh, 1932. 

Mich.—General Corporation Laws, comp. un- 

der supervision of Frank D. Fitzgerald, Secy. 

of State. Lansing, 1932. 

Laws Booting 
r 


supervision of Frank D. Fitzgerald, Secy. of 
State, Rev. of 1931. Lansing, 1932. 





Inheritance Tax Refunds 
Are Explained in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich., May 20. 
Refunds of inheritance taxes paid by 
nonresident estates upon intangible prop- 


2|erty may be made only upon an order of 
the probate court, the Michigan Attorney | 


General's office has ruled, in an opinion 
written by Deputy Attorney General Emer- 
son R. Boyles. 

“It is the necessary conclusion,” 
Boyles advised the Auditor General, “that 
your Department has no authority to 
grant demands for refund of inheritance 
taxes paid upon transfers of intangible 
property owned by a nonresident dece- 
dent except upon an order made by the 
probate court setting aside, modifying or 
changing the original order upon which 
the tax collection was based, or upon a 
proper order of the circuit court on ap- 
peal to the same effect. It is also plainly 
evident that the authority of the probate 


s.|court to set aside, modify or change such 


orders is limited to those cases in which 
a petition for a rehearing has been or 
is filed within 20 days from the date of 
the original order, and the authority of 
the circuit court to set aside, modify or 
change the order of the probate court is 
limited to cases in which an appeal has 
been taken within 60 days from the date 
of the original order or within such fur- 
ther time (not exceeding one year) as 
may be allowed by the circuit court upon 
special cause shown, extending such time 
for taking appeal. 

“You are advised that you have no au- 
thority to draw warrants upon the State 
treasury for refunds except under an or- 
der of the court and under the circum- 
stances hereinbefore set forth. Any change 
in this situation is a matter for legisla- 
tion.” 








to Elections, comp. under; 


Mr. | 


Brine 
Danr 








Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 








New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Appropriations 
in status: 
11897. War Dept., f. y. 1933. Passed 
H. May 19. 
Banks 


Changes in status: 

H. 11895. To authorize Pres. to make cer- 
tain adjustments in eastern boundary line 
of Rocky Mountain Natl. Park in vicinity of 
Estes Park, Colo. Reptd. to H. May 19. 

S. 2409. To provide more abundant and 
dependable supply of money at lower rate of 
interest. Passed S. Apr. 25. Passed H. May 16. 
Approved May 19. 





Changes 
H. R. 


Bridges 
$5. “Onlo ‘River, O 
\. \ Oo River, Owensboro, Ky., bridge. 
Reptd. to S. May 19. - ° 
8. 4636. Ohio River, Cairo, Ill., bridge. Reptd. 
to S. May 19. 


Changes i 
S. 46 


Claims 
Bills introduced: 
H. J. Res. 396. Crisp. Extending for year 
} time within which American claimants may 
| make application for payment, under Settle- 
ment of War Claims Act of 1928, of awards 
of Mixed Claims Comm. and Tripartite Claims 
Comm.; Ways and Means. 


Congress 
Changes in status: 

H. Res. 227. To authorize public inspection 
of pay-roll records of disbursing officer of 
House of Reprs. Adopted May 20. 

Constitution 





Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 397. Karch. Proposing amdmt. 
to Constitution; Judiciary. 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 1153. For incorporation of credit unions 
within District. Passed 8. Apr. 11. Reptd. to 
H. May 19. 

H. R. 8013. To amend act of Legislative 
Assembly of District creating office of steam- 
boiler inspector. Reptd. to H. May 19. 

H. R. 9557. To amend certain secs. of Code 
of Law for District relating to descent and 
distribution. Reptd to H. May 19. 

H.R. 11638. To amend act making apprns. 
for District for f. yr. endg. Je. 30, 1903. Berd. 


to H. May 19. 

- H. R. 12115. To authorize Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Wash. R. Co. to extend present 
track connection with U. 8. Navy Yard so as 
to provide adequate railroad facilities in con- 
nection with development of Buzzards Point. 
Reptd. to H. May 19. 

Biils introduced: 

S. 4704. Blaine. To amend sec. 25 of heal- 
ing arts practice act of District; Dist. of Co- 
lumbia. . 

8. J. Res. 161. Copeland. For erection on 
public grounds of stone marker designating 
zero milestone of Jefferson Davis Natl. High- 
way; Library. 

Education 
| Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 75. Authorizing Jt. Com. on Li- 
brary to procure oil portrait of former Pres. 
Calvin Coolidge. Passed 8. Jan, 13. Passed 
H. May 16, Approved May 19. 

Bills introducea; 
. J. Res. 393. Pratt. Relating to publica- 
tions for blind; Library. 

S. 4699. Smoot. Relating to publications for 
| blind; Education and Labor. 

‘ Flood Control 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 3951. For preliminary examination 
of Edisto River, with view to control of its 
floods. Passed H. May 7. Reptd. to 8. May 19. 

Foreign Trade 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12171. Cullen. For entry under bond 
of exhibits of arts, sciences, and industries, 
and products of soil, ‘mine, and sea; Ways 
and Means. 

H. J. Res. 394. Strong of Kans. For financ- 
ing sales of wheat and cotton in foreign 
markets; Banking and Currency. 

8. 4703. Sheppard. For free importation into 
U. 8. of s bartered for farm products; 
Finance. 

Forestry 
Changes in status; 

S. 3711. For adjustment of boundaries of 
Chelan Natl. Forest, Wash. Passed 8. Apr. 18, 
Reptd. to H. May 19. 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 
H. J. Re 





; s. 392. Fuller. To promote pa- 
triotism by providing that all officers and 
employes of U. S. shall know natl. anthem; 
Judiciary. 

Highways 


Changes in status: 

H. R. 79. For conveyance of portion of 
Liston Range Rear Lighthouse Reservation, 
Del., for highway purposes. Passed H. May 
2. Reptd. to 8. May 19. 


Immigration 
Bills introduced: 
. R. 12173. Schneider. For deportation of 
certain alien seamen; Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12174. Howard. To authorize use of 
Minnesota Coigpens tribal funds to purchase 
certain land; Indian Affairs. 

Judiciary 


Indians 


Bills introduced: 
| 8. 4709. Sheppard. To amend sec. 60 of Fedl, 
bankruptcy act; Judiciary. 


Labor 
Changes in status: 
§. 4565. To amend Ry. Labor Act. Reptd. 
to 8. May 19. 
Bills introduced: 
R. 12170. Swanson. To papride that 
workmen’s compensation law of*any State 


may apply, within such State, to employ- 

ments in interstate commerce; Judiciary. 
National Defense 

Bills tntroduced: 

H. R. 12175. Kleberg. To grant allowances 
for quarters and subsistence to retired en- 
| listed men of Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
| while in Army or Navy hospitals; Military 
| Affairs. 

S. 4698. Robinson of Ark. For sale of pore 
tion of Fort Smith Natl. Cemetery Reserva- 
tion, Ark.; Military Affairs. 

Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 395. To repeal Natl. Prohibition 
Act; Judiciary. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12172. Sabath. For acquisition of land 
for mail service airport in Chicago; Public 
Bldgs. and Grounds. 

Public Lands 
Bills tntroduced: 
| §. 4700. Nye. To allow credit to homestead 
settlers and entrymen for certain military 


service: Public Lands and Surveys. 
Radio 
Changes in status: 
S. 4289. To limit radio operators’ licenses 


| to citizens of U. S. Passed 8. Apr. 18. Passed 

| H. May 16. Approved May 19. 

Railroads 

Changes in status. 
. R. 11642. To amend secs. 15a and 19a 

of Interstate Commerce Act. Reptd. to H. 


May 19. 

H. R. 11653. To amend sec. § of Interstate 
Commerce Act selating to consolidation and 
acquisition of control of carriers by r. Fr. 
Reptd. to H. May 19. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

. J. Res. 148. To permit agreement be- 
tween Idaho and Wyo. respecting disposition 
and apportionment of waters of Snake River. 
Reptd. to S. May 19. 
| H. R. 7914. Granting consent to Mont. and 
| Wyo. to enter into agreement for division of 
waters of Yellowstone River. Passed H. Mar. 
7. Reptd. to S. May 19. 


S. J. Res. 41. Granting consent of Congress 
to agreement between Pa. and N. J. creating 
Del. River Jt. Comm. Passed 8S. Feb. ° 


Reptd. to H. May 19. 

Territories 
Changes in status: 

8. 46 To extend certain provisions of 
River and Harbor Act to Virgin Islands. Reptd. 
to S. May 19. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved a bill 
recently passed by Congress, as follows: 
May 19 
S. 2409, An act to amend Title II of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act in regard to Federal 


intermediate credit banks, and for other pur- 
poses. 








Statue of Late Governor 
Unveiled in Statuary Hall 


The statue of Charles Brantlet Aycock, 
late Governor of North Carolina, was un- 
veiled in Statuary Hall of the National 
Capitol May 20. F 

O.: Max Gardner, present Governor of 
the State, presided at the ceremonies. 
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Jurisdiction Over 
Utilities Is Stated 
By New Mexico 


Regulatory Power on Rates 
Charged by Power Com- 
panies Is Asserted by Cor- 
poration Commission 





Santa Fe, N. Mex., May 19. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
definitely asserted its jurisdiction over 
rates for electric light and power charged 
by companies operating within the State. 

Although Chairman Hugh ~ Williams 
stated orally that he has long contended 
that the State Constitution gives the 
Commission regulatory power, no formal 
declaration of jurisdiction has heretofore 
been made. 

No law ever has been enacted by the | 
Legislature specifically placing this juris- 
diction in the hands of the Commission, 
but Mr. Williams contended that the con- 
stitutional provision does not need legis- 
lative action to make it effective. 

Question of Jurisdiction 

The question of jurisdiction arose re- 
cently when several towns petitioned the 
Commission to investigate alleged exorbi- | 
tant prices charged for electricity. The 
Commission’s order asserting jurisdiction 
was issued in such a case on petition of| 
citizens of Santa Fe against the New Mex- 
ico Power Company. J : 

The portion of the Commission’s order | 
which discusses this question follows in 
full text: 

Section 7 of article II of the Constitu-| 
tion of the State of New Mexico, is, in 
part, as follows: 

“The Commission shall 
be charged with the duty of fixing, de-| 
termining, supervising, regulating and con- | 
trolling all charges and rates of railway, | 
express, telegraph, telephone, sleeping- 
car, and other transportation and trans- 
mission companies and common carriers 
within the State.” 


Terms of Section Discussed 


Determination of the question raised in- | 
volves the meaning of the part of the 
section reading “and other transportation 
and transmission companies,” and particu- 
larly of the words “other * * * transmis- | 
sion companies.” 

The word transmission has been used | 
for many years in connection with the 
furnishing of electric current, and is so 
defined in dictionaries: “Transmission, the 
passage of * * * electric waves through 
dielectrics,’ New Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language. Like definitions 
appear in Webster’s and the Century Dic- 
tionaries. 

The use of the words “other transmis- 
sion companies” in the constitutional pro- 
vision defining the jurisdiction of this | 
Commission is quite significant that it was 
the intention of the drafters of our or- 
ganic law to impose upon the Corpora- 
tion Commission the duty to regulate 
rates for transmission of electricity. 


Prior Case Pointed Out 


Any other holding would leave that part 
of the section without effect, for there 
would be no need for those words if other 
classes of transmission companies would 
be exempted from the regulatory powers 
of the Commission. 

The identical question was before the 
Supreme Court of this State in the very 
recent case of Hugo Seaberg v. The Raton 
Public Service Company, reported in 8 
Pac. (2d) at page 100, but the court re- 
fused to pass upon it, upon the ground 
that the decision of the question was not 
necessary for the determination of the 
case. 

The court did use the following lan- 
guage, however, which is rather indicative 
of what its holding would be upon the 
point at issue here: “For present pur- 
poses, we assume that defendant is sub- 
ject to regulation.” At least, this Com- | 
mission is justified in the assumption that 
the court would likewise hold that the | 
Commission has authority and jurisdiction | 
to regulate electric light and power rates. 











Auto Responsibility Law 
Favored for Capital City 


A favorable report on a bill (H. R. 7894) 
to provide for financial responsibility of | 
owners and operators of motor vehicles in 
the District of Columbia has been sub- | 
mitted to the House of Representatives by | 
the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 

“A similar bill passed the House in the 
Seventy-first Congress,” the report states, | 
“and was favorably reported in the Sen- 
ate. It was sponsored by the American 
Automobile Association and indorsed by 
the American Motorists Association, local | 
citizens’ associations, and automobile as- 
sociations from other States. | 

“Safety responsibility laws applying to) 
motor vehicles now in effect in many of | 
the States, your Committee is advised, | 
have proven entirely satisfactory. 

“The purpose of this bill is to prevent 
the careless, judgment-proof automobile | 
driver from endangering lives and prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia.” 





Work Insurance Study 
Proposed in Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La., May 20. 
A joint committee on unemployment | 
insurance is proposed in a Senate con- 
current resolution (8. C. R. 9) introduced | 
in the Lovisiana Senate by Senator J. J. | 
Wingrave. It would consist of three mem- | 
bers of the House and two members of 
the Senate, but the committee would have | 
the right to enlarge its personnel by add- | 
ing one representative of the American | 
Federation of Labor, one representative of | 
the Louisiana Chamber of Commerec or | 
a@ local chamber of commerce and one}! 
representative of employers and manufac- 
turers. The committee would submit its 
report not later than 1934. 


| 


Bids Submitted to Texas 
For Streambed Oil Rights | 


Austin, Tex., May 20. | 

The Board of Mineral Development, cre- 
ated by the Legislature in 1931, has just 
received the first bids for mineral devei- | 
opment of streambeds. They were on 
eight tracts of the bed of the Sabine River | 
through the East Texas oil field and are! 
estimated to produce more than $2,000,000 | 
for the State school fund. 

One of the highest bids, it was an- 
nounced, was for 56 per cent royalty on 
the 66-acre tract considered the best and | 
royalty running up to 50 per cent on the) 
others. One bid of $500,000 cash and one- | 
eighth royalty was laid aside as being too} 
small for consideration. | 

Governor Sterling, who is chairman of | 
the Board, expressed the opinion that the 
delay of six months in starting the | 
streambed development, caused by suits 
testing the State’s mineral statutes, had | 

t the school fund nearly $1,000,000 in| 

rainage by adjoining operators. } 


10 
have power and | 


Of Utility Is Upheld in Indiana 


Must Afford Fair Return, However, Court 
njoining 20 Per Cent Cut 





Rules in E 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 20.—The Indiana 
Public Service Commission has authority 
to find, upon proper hearing, that an 
emergency exists and either to increase 
or reduce the rates of a public utility in 
accordance therewith, it has Just been 
held by a three-judge court in the District 
Court for the Southern District of In- 
diana, 

Rates so established, however, the court 
said, must be neither too high nor too 
low to afford a fair return to the utility, 
and the court issued an interlocutory in- 
junction against the Commission’s order 
for a 20 per cent reduction in the electric 
rates of the Indiana General Service Co. 
effective in the City of Marion. 


City Declared Unit 
For Rate-fixing 


The court reaffirmed a former holding 
in the case of the Wabash Valley Electric 
Co. that a city is the unit, under the law 
in Indiana, for the purpose of fixing a 
schedule of rates for such city. The In- 
diana General Service Co. supplies elec- 
tricity to 21 cities and towns and its en- 
tire system is operated as a unit. It was 
contended by the company that the value 


| of its entire system must be the basis for 


rate-making purposes, even though the 
Commission has under consideration a 
schedule of rates for one city only. 

“The Commission rightly took the po- 
sition,” the court said in the present opin- 
ion, “that the city is the unit for the 
purpose of determining the value of the 
plaintiff’s property in fixing a schedule of 
rates for Marion.” 

The court pointed out that the order 

f the Commission is temporary, to be 
in effect until a complete appraisal and 
audit may be made of plaintiff's property 
and a final hearing held. It was stated 
that Tt was necessary for the plaintiff 
only to show that the 20 per cent reduc- 
tion was prima facie confiscatory, and that 
upon such a showing an interlocutory in- 
junction should be issued. 

“If plaintiff is compelled to accept the 
rates as fixed by the emergency order of 
the Commission,” the court said, “there 
is no way by which it can be reimbursed 
in the event the Commission should finally 
determine that such reduction is excessive. 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls 7 
Recorded in Manufacturing Industries 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


of employes in manufacturing industries 
decreased 3.7 per cent over the month 
interval. 


These changes are based on reports 


;}made by 18,254 establishments in 89 of 


the principal manufacturing industries in 
the United States, having in April 2,791,- 
626 employes whose combined earnings in 


}one week were $52,771,568. 


The chemical and the railroad repair 


shop groups of industries reported in- 
creased employment, and the stone-clay- 
glass products group reported unchanged 
employment over the month interval. De- 
creased employment was reported in the 
remaining 11 groups. Decreased earnings 
were shown in each of the 14 groups, with 
the exception of the railroad repair shop 
group in which a small increase in earn- 
ings was shown. 

Increased employment in April, as com- 
pared with March, was shown in 15 of the 
89 separate manufacturing industries upon 


— 








Index numbers of omohegpens and pay 


12-month average 1926-100) 


General index cevedecere 
Food and kindred products........... ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 
Baking 
Sugar refining, cane. 
Beet sugar 
Beverages 
Butter 
Textiles and their products 
Cotton BOOKS .......c sceveveccveece 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.. 
Clothing, men's 
Shirts and collars.... 
Clothing, women's .. 
Millinery and lace goo 
Corsets and allied garments. 
Cotton small wares 
Hats, fur-felt 
Men's furnishings 
Iron and Steel and their products, not includ- 
ing machinery 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork .. 
Hardware 
Steam fittings .. 
Stoves 
Bolts, nuts, washer 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Forgings. irom and steel........ssececeeesees 
Plumbers’ supplies .........s++scessccee gecce 
Tin cans and other tinwa@re.....ccscscceeess 
Tools, not including edge tools 
Wirework 
Lumber and allied products 
Lumber, sawmills .. 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 3 
Turpentine and rosin. 


Leather and its manufactu 
Leather 
Boots and Shoe8.........ccccccccvees eereveces 

Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp. 


Paper boxes 
Printing. book and job... 
Printing, newspapers 
Chemicals and allied products 
Chemica!s 
PertiliSers ......ccceccccessccccees 
Petroleum refining ..........cecccsccccscoees 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives .......sceecereevveccetces eeeeeecee 
Paints and varnishes.......-.eeseeses geecece 
Rayon 
Soap 
Stone. clay, and glass product 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... 
Pottery 
Glass 


Marble, granite, slate, tC. g.....-ccsceeeeeenes 
Nonferrous metals and theif products 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products....... eee 
Aluminum manufactures 
Clocks, clock Movements, CUC. ....--eeseeeees 
Gas and electric fixtures 
Plated ware 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead, and zinc 
JOWOLED co cccscccceccccccsveearceseccvcoesente 
Tobacco manufactures 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff... 
Cigars and cigarettes : 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
PE Bian cn caccivnasncossaneseesanas 
Cars, electric and steam railroad. 
Locomotives .... 
Shipbuilding ..... ; 
Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 


Rubber goods, other... ...ceccccccccccsecece 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
NA ccacccaeaheshhsias a causecsevenanenan> 
Agricultural implements . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 
Engines and water wheels 
Cash registers and calculating machine 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools 
Textile machinery and parts 
Typewriters and supplies 
BREED tonaviscntssesccosacises 
Railroad repair shops 
Electric railroads 
Steam railroads 
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“On the other hand, plaintiff was re- 
quired to, and did, furnish a bond, upon 
the issuing of the restraining order, con- 
ditioned for the return to the subscribers 
of all excess charges collected if such re- 
straining order should be dissolved. It will 
further be required to furnish a good 
and sufficient bond to be approved by the 
court upon the issuing of the interlocu- 
tory injunction, conditioned as provided 
in the bond now in force.” 

A bond of $100,000 was ordered. The 
court was composed of Circuit Judge 
Sparks and District Judges Baltzell and 
Slick. 

Howell Ellis, member of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, who wrote the order in 
the Marion case, announced that an im- 
mediate appeal will be taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 





Award for Injury Resulting 
From Tornado Is Refused 


Montgomery, Ala., May 20. 

An employe is not entitled to compensa- 
tion for injuries sustained when an office 
| building in which he was working col- 
lapsed after. being struck by a tornado, 





























Frank H. Spears, chief clerk of the work- 
men’s compensation division of the State 
Insurance Bureau has just ruled in a 
letter to T. T. Dement, secretary-treasurer 
of the Baker Tow Boat Company, of 
Tuscaloosa. Mr. Dement was seriously 
injured when the office building collapsed, 
it was stated. 


Applying the law in connection with the 
liability of a common carrier for an “act 
of God,” Mr. Spear said the employer 
could not be held responsible for injuries 
caused by such acts which could neither 
have been prevented or anticipated. 


If the nature of the employment did not 
subject the injured person to any greater 
hazard than the general public in the 
same community and if at the time of the 
accident he was not performing a certain 
part of his duty that exposed him to a 
greater risk of being injured than the 
general public or others in his office, Mr. 
Spears said Mr. Dement was not entitled 
to compensation by the great weight of 
authority. 






which the bureau’s indexes of employment 
and earnings are based. Increased earn- 
ings were also reported in 15 industries} 
The industries reporting gains in pay roll, 
however, were not identical in each in- 
stance to the inaustries reporting in- 
creased employment. 

The most pronounced gain in employ- 
ment from March to April was in the 
fertilizer industry, while other substantial 
gains in employment, largely seasonal, 
were shown in the beet_sugar, beverages, 
ice cream, brick, butrer, locomotive, and 
shipbuilding industries. The most pro- 
nounced declines in employment over the 
month interval were shown in the woolen 
and worsted goods, steam fittings, milli- 
nery, cottonseed oil, agricultural imple- 
ment, amd radio industries. 








In April, 1932, 12,355 operating estab- 
lishments in 89 manufacturing industries 
report an average of 85 per cent of full- 
time operation, this being 1 per cent lower 
than the average reported in March, 1932. 

+ 
-roll totals in manufacturing industries: 

c—— Employment ——, c——Pay-roll totals——. 
Apr., .. Apr., Apr. Mar., Apr.. 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 
15.7 64.5 62.2 68.5 48.2 44.7 
86.6 80.2 79.8 85.2 11.3 70.3 
89.4 85.9 84.7 90.0 14.8 14.3 
78.1 71.2 68.6 73.2 59.3 56.5 
78.5 68.3 71.0 79.4 62.8 64.3 | 
87.9 84.8 84.7 84.4 71.2 72.7 | 
90.1 83.5 82.9 87.5 75.8 73.0 
83.5 76.6 74.4 83.5 69.7 67.4 
29.5 26.5 29.1 33.9 28.3 29.8 
86.3 72.3 76.2 82.8 61.5 65.1 | 

106.8 93.7 97.3 102.1 84.9 85.9 | 
80.6 73.4 67.9 18 55.3 46.2 
77.3 75.0 69.3 71.4 57.0 48.5 
80.6 81.6 79.3 72.9 62.5 56.8 | 
80.7 58.0 52.9 19 38.6 34.4 | 
1% 66.5 54.0 65.4 53.4 37.7 
17.2 62.4 58.1 64.6 41.3 136.3 
93.5 85.8 80.7 90.6 72.4 59.7 
76.1 71.2 65.5 58.2 47.4 36.2 
75.1 60.3 57.1 62.8 41.4 36.8 
98.3 77.5 76.2 83.7 61.9 54.2 
84.4 84.3 75.8 47 67.3 58.4 

109.1 108.1 105.2 127.8 95.2 86.7 | 

104.0 86.6 81.8 99.6 70.0 59.3 | 
87.9 67.0 62.2 51.0 41.5 29.2 | 
77.7 66.1 61.7 66.4 51.0 40.5 
74.7 61.0 59.1 63.4 35.2 32.0 
76.2 61.6 59.8 67.3 32.8 29.4 
60.6 38.1 35.0 58.2 25.4 22.9 
74.1 54.3 51.9 60.7 34.4 32.4 
68.8 57.6 55.9 53.6 348 31.2 
$7.7 43.6 29.2 44.7 26.0 23.7 
65.4 51.4 51.6 50.0 30.6 29.4 
82.7 68.0 66.3 70.9 42.5 39.2 
79.0 74.9 75.2 65.6 55.1 55.5 
65.9 67.7 58.6 59.6 39.9 32.0 
76.7 65.5 64.7 59.2 39.2 37.5 
91.1 73.4 73.7 63.3 46.7 46.0 
88.5 73.2 11.8 67.2 47.4 44.3 
93.2 98.1 95.2 85.6 81.8 70.9 | 
54.6 40.1 29.6 44.4 24.1 23.0 | 
$1.1 35.3 36.1 40.1 19.9 20.0 
55.2 40.4 38.5 47.7 25.1 24.3 | 
62.2 51.8 48.4 49.7 31.4 é 
61.2 45.1 44.8 64.9 35.4 37.2 | 
81.5 80.2 17.8 68.2 60.2 53.8 | 
17.6 70.7 10.3 73.3 57.7 54.8 | 
82.5 82.6 79.7 66.8 60.9 53.5 | 
92.0 84.2 82.1 93.4 16.5 14.1 | 
82.0 77.8 76.4 75.5 61.0 57.2 
82.0 13.3 72.5 $2.1 65.9 63.4 
91.9 80.1 78.7 92.6 71.9 69.0 | 

107.6 101.1 100.4 110.2 95.3 94.4 | 
92.8 79.9 80.6 89.5 69.7 68.2 | 
96.2 88.9 87.7 84.1 70.9 68.0 | 

116.4 63.9 90.0 105.4 42.7 58.2 | 
179 65.2 65.1 79.7 60.1 58.7 
54.5 46.5 41.1 52.6 45.3 40.4 | 
81.9 79.6 74.2 93.1 19.7 14.5 

104.0 179 75.4 84.4 56.4 51.5 
84.2 74.2 128 84.7 65.0 62.8 | 

148.0 143.7 138.8 149.8 133.1 125.6 | 

101.6 96.8 96.5 109.1 89.4 90.5 | 
67.5 48.1 48.1 60.5 33.2 2.9 | 
63.9 43.1 43.4 57.6 28.4 27.9 
51.1 29.5 30.9 38.5 14.2 14.9 | 
80.6 69.2 67.7 70.6 48.4 45.1 | 
712.9 64.9 63.2 68.1 50.8 50.0 
93.7 52.4 53.4 91.0 40.3 41.4 | 
718 60.6 58.0 66.8 43.1 
13.8 67.1 65.2 67.3 49.4 
69.7 59.6 56.3 61.5 40.1 35.9 | 
80.7 55.5 $2.7 74.7 33.1 31.5 | 
61.8 52.0 47.7 53.3 33.1 32.4 
92.8 14.7 728 _ 82.4 57.8 3.6 | 
76.2 64.6 63.7 65.7 46.6 43.4 | 
77.7 66.8 64.7 83.1 45.9 44.1 | 
52.1 43.3 40.6 43.8 31.9 27.9 | 
82.1 72.5 70.5 69.5 55.5 52.4 
19.8 88.9 87.0 73.9 12.6 72.2 | 
82.4 70.4 68.4 69.0 53.4 50.9 | 
75.1 63.3 50.4 67.5 49.0 46.2 | 
76.8 65.2 60.2 68.8 49.9 45.8 | 

292.9 229.9 214.3 309.0 234.5 218.8) 
33.2 22.8 22.0 24.6 148 
34.6 20.6 21.4 31.7 18.2 4) 

100.3 88.7 91.1 94.9 73.7 80.4 | 
72.7 68.5 67.5 64.1 49.8 46.7 | 
69.0 65.1 64.9 65.1 47.7 45.4 
61.7 59.8 57.3 43.9 43.4 38.3 
89.7 83.3 81.1 74.7 60.3 56.1 
76.2 58.1 55.3 64.5 39.8 36.7 | 
59.9 40.8 36.4 43.6 34.0 28.2 | 
86.2 69.3 65.7 78.9 53.2 48.9 | 
16.2 51.4 48.5 66.0 33.9 32.1 | 
83.6 75.3 73.7 73.2 54.5 52.3 | 
71.4 53.2 51.2 57.8 33.1 30.8 | 
10.8 44.6 40.5 56.1 30.1 26.6 | 
76.9 66.1 61.3 64.8 50.6 43.7 
84.2 71.4 70.6 67.0 45.8 43.5 | 
81.8 64.1 7.3 81.0 $1.1 46.3 | 
65.3 52.5 52.9 66.0 42.9 43.3 
81.6 71.4 71.3 80.2 65.8 64.6 
64.0 51.0 51.5 64.9 41.1 416 


Questions to Be | 
Studied in Texas 


Board of Commissioners to 
Hold Public Hearing on) 
Proposed Changes in Pol.-| 
icy Rates and Rules | 


Aust:n, Tex., May 20. 
A public hearing will be held by the 


State Board of Insurance Commissioners 
at Austin May 26 to discuss proposed re- 
visions of automobile insurance rates and 
rules. 

One of the questions listed for discus- 
sion in the Board’s announcement of the 
hearing is: “As a guide for the automo- 
bile rate revision, should the Board con- 
sider only the last one or two years’ avail- 
able experience instead of the experience 
for the four year period closing with the 
experience of the last available year?” 

A number of casuaity manual matters 
have been proposed for discussion by cer- 
tain insurance companies and by the 
Board. Among the suggestions of the 
companies are the following: Increase in 
private passenger automobile public liabil- 
ity rates of approximately 29 per cent 
statewide, with largest increase in terri- 
tory 3 and the smallest in territory 1; 
slight decrease in property damage rates 
in territories 1 and 2; increase of approxi- 
mately 59 per cent on public liability rates 
on commercial cars; decrease for approxi- 





mately 2 per cent on property damage 
rates on commercial cars; modified ex- 
perience rating plan, and a number of 
miscellaneous changes. 


Departmental Proposals 


The departmental proposals on the cas- 
ualty manual are: Rule 3—“personal in- 
juries, direct or conscquential,” substi- 
tuted for “bodily injuries’; rule 9—make 
bankrutpcy clause conapulsory; rule 11— 
make omnibus clause compulsory, and dis- 
cussion of question of withdrawal of ap- 
proval of present public liability and 
property damage rates on garages as be- 
ing higher Than experience justifies. 

In connection witn automobile fire, 
theft and collision rates, the Board pro- 
poses a discussion of what should be the 
correct loss ratio to be used in the rating 
formula, the present filed rates being 
based on a theoretical loss ratio of 50 
per cent. This will include consideration 
of the elements contained in the expense 
loading of the fire and theft rates. 

Certain companies have proposed 
changes in rates used in the fire and 
theft manual. It is suggested that three 
levels of fire rates be used in the State 
instead of one. One territory would com- 
prise Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton and San Antonio, including their sub- 
urban areas, which in 1931 had a loss 
ratio of 27.5 per cent. The recommenda- 
tions would reduce the rates in these 
communities 45 per cent. The second ter- 
ritory would include Wichita Falls and 
suburban area which had a loss ratio of 
57.3 per cent in 1931. Here there would 
be an increase of 14.6 per cent. 
mainder of the State, maikng up 
third territory, had a loss ratio of 100.4 per 
cent in 1931 and the recommendations 
would increase the rates 100.8 per cent. 
The average increase over the State would 
be 40.2 per cent. 


Other Proposals Offered 


Commercial automobile fire experience 
was said to have showed a loss ratio of 
94.7 per cent last year. The recommended 
rates are an increase of 89.4 per cent. 

Theft rates in the territory comprising 
Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston and 
Wichita Falls, would be increased 17 per 
cent, the loss ratio for 1931 having been 
58.5 per cent. In the other territory 
which covers the remainder of the State 
the proposed increase is 44.8 per cent based 
on a loss ratio of 72.4 per cent. 

Proposals made by the State Insurance 
Board include reimbursement of towing 
and service charges, comprehensive cover- 
age endorsement, deductible pilferage 
endorsement On all theft policies in lieu 
of the restricted thei: endorsement, elimi- 
nation of $15 and $75 deductible collision 
insurance, and increase of $500 deductible 
collision premium from 40 per cent to 60 
per cent of $250 deductible collision pre- 


| mium. 


Other topics to be considered are a re- 


| duction in the minimum premium for fire 


and theft, rates and rules for writing 
farm automobiles, stamping desk for poli- 


The re- | 
the 
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Growth in Investment Account Kentucky Rules 
Of Minneapolis Utility Outlined On School Funds 





Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Covers 
Earnings\of Power Property 





G 


Davis, examiner, appearing in connection 


financial activities of power and gas utilities. 
script of his testimony was begun in the issue of May 20.) Further excerpts follow: 


Q. 
Commission's Exhibit 5136 at page 76 contain 
due allowances for changes in invested capi- 
tal during the year through sales of addi- 
tional securities include withdrawals for in- 
terest and dividends? A. They do. 

Q. With what investment and with what 
income does the teble that appears on page 
76 of Commission’s Exhibit 5136 deal? 

A. With the total average investment in 
the business of The Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company and its subsidiaries as shown 
by the books and accounting reports of those 
companies and with the income of those com- 
panies as shown by those books and reports. 

Q. What was the total average investment 
in the business of those companies in 1913 
as shown in the revised column of that table? 
A. $12,859,409. 

Q. What was the amount of income on the 
total average investment in 1913 as shown} 
in the revised column? A. $830,790. 

Q. What was the net revised investment in 


Do the investment amounts shown in 


1913? A. $12,964,388. 

Q. What was the unrevised income that 
year? A. $1,041,148. 

Q. Did the investment increase year by 


year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the income on the investment in- 
crease year by year? A. Yes, sir, not con- 
a Ww practically. 
in the business of those companies in 1929 
as shown in the “revised’’ column of that 
table? A. $36,858,845. 

Q. What was the investment shown in the 
“unrevised” column for that year? A. $45,- 
925,680. 

Q. What is the difference between those 
two investment figures? 
$9,067,000. 

Q. To what is the difference due? 

A. Most of the difference is due to the 
amount of write-up based on engineering 
appraisals and to the discount on general 


mortgage 6 per cent bonds that are con-| 


tained in the “unrevised” figures and not 
in the “revised.” A part is to the additions 
to the depreciation reserve at the end of 
1926, 1927 and 1928 and 1929 that were made 
by the examiner. 


++ + 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony by , 


J. ©. Dickerman follow: 


. Mr. Dickerman, in connection with this 
matter of investments and the earnings 
thereon, reference has been made to the s0- 
called artificial conditions which exist affect- 
ing the prices of power sold and cost of power 
purchased by The Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company from the power pool. You have 
prepared and there has been inserted in’ this 
report a statement which deals with the na- 
ture of this situation and its relation to the 
earnings of the company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wish that you would look at your 
statement which begins at page 77 and give 
us the substance of all of it. 

A. The Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany is a corporate entity and keeps books 
and records, but this company is closely affi- 
liated, both in ownership and intimate operat- 
ing practices, with the rest of the intercon- 


What was the total average investment | 


, A. Approximately | 


ROWTH in investment of the Minneapolis General Electric Company was de- 
scribed in testimony May 6 before the Federal Trade Commisison by Calvin C. 


with the Commission’s investigation into 
(Publication of excerpts from tran- 


Minneapolis General Electric Company, but 
only finally find recognition in the calcula- 
tions of rate of return or profit on the en- 
tire investment of the consolidated system. 


The Minneapolis General Electric Company 
does not own and operate all the equipment 
necessary to support its service. Ris dis- 
crepancy is pronounced in its production 
equipment. Its capital account therefore may 
be less than if standing alone as a complete 
self-supporting unit. On the other hand, a 
capital account may contain transmission and 
other equipment of important use to other 
divisions, and to such extent it may be larger 
than if it were a self- sustaining isolated unit. 


+++ 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony by 
T. W. Mitchell follow: 


Q. Have you prepared an exhibit regarding 
the computation of the amount of energy 
generate: elsewhere on the Minneapolis 
power loop that was used by the designated 
division and charged to it at a price that did 
not contain proviston for a return on the in- 
vestment in the generating and transmitting 
facilities and a proportion of the energy so 
| used to the total generated elsewhere on the 
loop, stated in kilowatt hours? A. I have. 

Q. From what source did ‘you obtain the | 
information upon which this computation | 
is based? 

A. The information was obtained from offi- 
cial sources, an interoffice report that was| 
prepared by the company for the use of its 
own officials. 

Q. That is, these figures are taken from 
the records of The Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company and its subsidiaries? 

A. Taken from the records of that com- 
pany and the Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
| agement Corporation. 

Q. The information referred to is given for 


what years? A. The years 1926, 1927, 1928 
and 1929. 
Q. For what divisions is the information 


given? 

A. For the Minneapolis, 8t. Paul, Faribault, 
Mankato, Southwestern, St. Cloud and SBtill- 
water divisions of the St. Croix Power Com- 

any, and for the Prescott District of the 
nterstate Light & Power Company of Wiscon- 
sin, all of these being on the said Minnesota 
power loop. 

Q. This table is not entirely simple, or too 
easy to understand. The first of the entries 
that I see under 1929 is “‘Total divisional use.” 
then the total is stated at 765,589,779 kilowatt 
hours, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that mean the total kilowatt hours 
used on all of the divisions that you have 
named in that year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is meant by the next line of the 
table? A. The next line is entitled “appor- 
tionment of purchased energy.” 


+ + + 


Q. What does it mean? A. In the total 
column appears the quantity, 254,596,500 kilo- 
watt hours. That was the total quantity of 
;energy that was purchased in 1929 by the 
divisions represented in this table at prices 
either that contain provision for a return on 


| 





nected system of the Northern States Power 
| Company. 

It also appears from accounting records that 
|charges are made for power received by The 
|Minneapolis General Electric Company which 
in some cases represent what may be con- 
sidered a complete price, that is including 
operating as well as capital charges, and in 
other cases manifestly nothing more than 
operating charges. 


power plants, their capacities and character- 
istics, I feel certain that The Minneapolis 
General Electric Division, or the Minneapolis 
Division, which constitutes the same property, 
does not contain sufficient generating capac- 
}ity to meet the requirements of The Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company, and there- 
fore it must obtain power support from other 
divisions of the company. 

| Because of the intimate operating _ 
of the Minneapolis General Electric Company 
and the Northern States Power Company it 
| appears wise to scrutinize both the fixed capi- 
| tal accounts and the operating accounts and 
| practices to determine whether by the ac- 
counting system in force on the one hand 
excessive charges of any kind have been made, 
or on the other, less than fair charges have 
been made, or on the other services inter- 
changed with other system sources. 

The Northern States Power Company sets 
up its accounts in many respects on a division 
| basis, but it appears that this equivalent of 
| those of an absolutely independently con- 
| ducted utility unit, so that any attempt to 
set up a rate of earnings by divisions as 
applied to The Minneapolis Generel Electri« 
Company is defective because of a lack of 
completeness of comprehensiveness of the 
|company’'s reporting system. 


os > 


plete basis for the determination of the profit- 





of the reasonableness of the rates charged in 
| the respective divisions? 

| A. TI think not. 

tion of the earnings received by the Minnea- 
polis General Electric Company which, with its 
| subsidiaries, constitutes the Minneapolis Divi- 
| Sion, depends upon how much additional pro- 
duction investment outside of its own capital 


| Q. Do these divisonal records furnish a com- | 


ablness of a specified division's operations oY 


The problem of interpreta- | 


the investment in the facilities or was pur- 
chased from independent interests. That total 
is epportioned in the table among the various 
| divisions and that ff what is meant by the 
— “apportionment of purchased en- 
|} Q. What is meant by the next line? 
A. The next line is entitled “Generated 
energy used on the division.” After making 
the apportionment that is shown in the sec- 


From my knowledge of the location of the|0Md line, the amount so apportioned to each | year, however, and 


| division was subtracted from the quantity of 
| 
its total divisional use, and the" remainder 
| represents the amount of energy that was 
gramnotes on the visions that are on the loop 
at was use the 
designated y particular division 
r instance, the table shows that the 
gixistonal use by the Minneapolis division ie 
1929 wa® 450,522,681 kilowatt hours. Of the 
total energy that was purchased there WAS Ap- 
protioned to the Minneapolis division 149,821,- 
| 932 kilowatt hours. The difference between 
those two is poe .700, 240 kilowatt hours, which 
appears on the ne line and is the amount 
generated energy 


9 that was use 
| Minneapolis Division. oe ee 





In Closed Banks 


Boards of Education Advised 
Not to Waive Rights 
Against Sureties by Agree- 
ing to Reopen of Banks 








Frankfort, Ky., May 20. 
Boards of education having deposits in 
banks closed for liquidation should look 
to the bonding companies to reimburse 
them and should not waive any of their 
rights by becoming involved in any at- 
tempts to refinance or reopen the defunct 
banks, Attorney General Bailey P. Woot- 
ton held in an opinion announced May 19. 
The opinion was given to J. L. Foust, 
Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Owensboro. The legal questions. passed 
on by the Attorney General were raised 
by the Owensboro Board of Education 
after the Central Trust Company of that 
city in which the Board kept its funds 
on deposit closed its doors Jan. 2. 
Paid on Surety Bond 


The Board originally had $92,000 on de- 
posit when .the bank failed to open for 
business. Of this amount $20,000 was 
protected by a depository bond while an 
additional bond of $75,000 was given by 
the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
The surety company writing the de- 
pository bond has already paid the $20,000 
to the Board of Education and has ac- 
cepted in turn a claim for this amount 
against the bank. 
Recently a movement has been begun 
in Owensboro to reopen the bank and a 
citizen’s committe attempted to persuade 
the Board of Education to sign depositor’s 
papers looking toward the reopening of 
the bank but waiving certains rights. 

Attorney General Wootton, however, in 
his opinion pointed out that the board 
should not do anything to imperil its col- 
lection of the $75,000 due on the treas- 
urer’s bond and held that the signing 
of such papers might waive the right 
of the board to proceed against the bond- 
ing company to enforce the payment of 
the amount of the bond. 

Legal Right Questioned 

The opinion in part declared: “I do 
not believe the city board of education 
has the legal right to enter into an agree- 
ment set out in the copy which you en- 
close; especially is this true in view of 
the fact that the city board has a sol- 
vent bond for its funds which are tied 
up in the closed bank which is proposed 
to be reorganized.” 
| Giving further reasons for not taking 
such action the opinion said “the board 
of education should not sign the agree- 
ment, for two reasons, first, yeu have a 
solvent bond securing your school funds 
and second, should you sign this agree- 
ment you would very probably waive your 
|right to proceed against the bond.” 








applying the table to the 
Minneapolis Division, what does it show re- 
garding that division? 

A. It shows that the Minneapolis Division 
used 84,793,636 more kilowatt hours of the 
total that was gathered on the loop than that 
division contributed to the loop. 

Q. What is meant by the figure 28.6 that 
appears in this table for 1929 under the head- 
ing “Minneapolis”? 

A. That means that of all the energy that 
was generated in the plants on that loop 
outside Of the Minneapolis Division that 
Minneapolis Division used 28.6 per cent. . 

Q. Turning to 8t. Paul figures for a mo- 
} ment, because that is the only division that 





| @. That is as distinguished from purchased 
}energy, is it not? A.As distingushed from 
| purchased energy. 


| @. What is indicated by the next line of 
| your table? 

| A. The next line indicates the amount of 
;energy that was generated in the plant of 
| the designated division, as shown in the com- 
Ppany's statistics. * 

| +~ + + 

| 

Q. What does the next line indicate? 

A. The next line is the difference between 
| the total generated energy that was used on 
the division and the energy that was generated 
on the division, and it represents either the 
importation of such energy into the division 
or the exportation of such energy from the 
division. 

Q. And in this line when energy is imported, 
| how is it designated in the table? 

A. It is designated by the letter “I” in 
| parentheses immediately preceding the quan- 


tity. 
| 3 What is meant by the next line of the 
table? 


A. The next line ts entitled “Per cent of 


cies on specially rated risks and adop- | accounts is essential to the maintenance of its| generation on other divisions used” and it 


| tion of uniform policies on all automobile 
| insurance coverages. 





‘Pipe Line Valuation 


Ordered Set Aside 


|Nebraska Supreme Court Says | 


Reduction Was Illegal 


Lincoin, Nebr., May 20. 
The action of the State Board of 


| Equalization, which is composed of the 
| Governor and other elective officials, in 


reducing the assessed valuation of na- 
tural gas pipe lines by 17 per cent has 
been set aside by the Nebraska Supreme 
Court. 

The court also held that the Attorney 
General had a legal right to appeal from 
the action of the Board. 

The Attorney General, C. A. Sorensen, 
had filed an appeal on behalf of the State 
and three counties, contending that the 
Board had not acted in accordance with 
the statute in making the reduction in the 
pipe line assessments as returned by 
ccunty assessors. It was contended by the 
attorneys for the Board of Equalization 
that the Attorney General did not have 
the legal capacity to institute suit or to 
appeal for parties adverse to the Board. 

The Board gave as its reason for re- 
ducing the assessment that there had been 
a@ decrease in the assessed valuation of 
the State in i931 a» compared to 1930, in 
addition to a depieciation in the cost of 
construction of pipe lines. 

“It appears from the transcript of the 


evidence before thc Board,” the court said, | 


“that the total tangible valuation of the 
State in 1930 was $3,091,019,372 and for 
1931 it was $3,045,793,706, which was a 
decrease of approximately .014 in per- 
centage in the total assessed valuation of 


the whole State, which is cited by the} 


Board as one of its reasons for making 
a@ decrease of 17 per cent in the value of 
all pipe lines in the State. * * * 

“It may be argued that the action of 


this Board is final, and that such Board 


is the supreme body to fix such assess- | 


ments. But if this Board failed to follow 
the plain provisions of our statute, and 
thus acted without authority, proper evi- 
dence, or due investigation, or for any 
other reason rendered a decision which 


was not based upon the facts, or accord- | 


ing to law, and was unjust to the tax- 


payers, such action of the Board may} 


properly be brought to this court on a 
writ of error. 

“It is hereby ordered that the action of 
the Board in fixing such valuations of pipe 


| lines be and the same is hereby set aside, 
}and the cause remanded to the State! 


Board of Equalization and Assessment, to 
take such action therein as provided by 
law.” 


service, how much of such additional invest- 
ment is now compensated for through the 
charges to its expense account in the form of 
cost of power used, to what extent The Min- 
neapolis General Electric Company's own 
property is utilized as a necessary means of 
supply or support to other divisions, and 


visions properly compensates the Minneapolis 
| General Electric Company for both its operat- 
ing and capital charges on the property util- 
ized to supply energy to the other divisions. 
The Northern States Power Company ap- 
peared to utilize in its expense acount an 
operating cost per kilowatt hour which is an 
annual or monthly average of operating and 
purchase costs. The capital charge not in- 
cluuded in such operating and purchase costs 
do not appear in the direct accounts of The 





cost. During April, 1932, 3,211 family 
dwelling units were provided in new build- 
ings. This is a decrease of 12.8 as com- 
pared with March. 


Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded contracts during 
March for buildings to cost $11,665,731. 
This valuation was higher than for either 
March, 1932, or April, 1931. 


Comparing permits issued in 343 iden- 
tical cities in April, 1932, and April, 1931, 
there was a decrease of 68.2 per cent 
in the number and a decrease of 79.4 per 
cent in the cost of new residential build- 
ings. Nonresidential buildings decreased 
43.5 per cent in number and 626 per 
cent in estimated cost. Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs decreased 19.0 per cent 
in number and 45.5 per cent in indicated 
expenditures. Total construction de- 
creased 34.4 per cent in number and 66.6 
| per cent in estimated cost. 














Building Permits Issued During April 
Gained 19 Per Cent Over Previous Month | 


| is 


the percentage of the quantity 
diately above, the percentage shown to the 
total energy that was generated elsewhere 
}on the power loop. 

| @. That explains all of the lines in the 


imme- 





table for the year 1929, does it not? 
A. Yes, With one exception, that I have 


whether credits for power supplied other di-| not explained the method of opportionment | 


of the purchased energy. The total pur- 
| chased energy was apportioned to the respec- 
| tive divisions in proportion to the amount 
| of divisional use by those divisions as shown 
}On the first line. ~ 

| Q. These lines that you have described for 
|the year 1929, referring to the lines that ap- 
| pear in the table, are repeated for each of 
| the other three years that are covered by this 
| exhibit; isn’t that true? A. That is true. 

| Q. Still continuing to use 1929 as a sample 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


Permits were issued during April, 1932, 
| for the following important building proj- 
jects: In the Borough of Manhattan for 
|@ theater to cost $4,500,000; in Philadel- 
|phia for two school buildings to cost 
nearly. $3,500,000; in Grand Rapids for 
@ public library to cost nearly $900,000; 
{in Baltimore for a gas holder for a public 
utilities corporation to cost $440,000; in 
Austin, Tex., for an office building for 
|the State Highway Department to cost 
over $400,000; tontracts were awarded by 
;the Supervising Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, for a post office at Terre Haute 
| to cost $439,000; in Detroit for a building 
|at the Marine Hospital to cost nearly 
| $400,000; in Washington, D. C., for an 
addition to*the Library of Congress to cost 
$1,123,000 and for an extension to the 
| post office to cost nearly $3,000,000; in 
Baton Rouge for a post office to cost over 
$300,000. 





| 
} 


Estimated cost % new buildings in 351 identical cities, as shown by permits issued in 
March and April, 1932, by geographic divisions. 
° oo ——_———_ New residential buildings 


Families provided for 


Estimated cost in new dwellings 





Cities Mar., 1932 Apr., 1932 Mar., 1932 Apr., 1932 
New England ......-ccscesesseecenrs 53 $1,011,173 $1,411,099 7 4 
Middle Atlantic . 70 4,995,488 3,416,189 1,109 729 
East North Centra 92 1,566,066 2,178,313 362 396 
| West North Centra 25 916,100 1,079,198 244 303 
| South Atlantic . 38 1,674,484 1,194,720 406 307 
South Central ...... 35 837,907 885,545 359 : 
Mountain and Pacific .............. 38 2,917,357 2,417,873 985 766 
WEE duck das noiet'cdbénsbcnsadosan 351 $13,918,575 $12,583,937 3,682 3,211 
Per cent of Change..........sseeeess —9.6 —12.8 
| Total construction (in- 
| New nonresidential build- cluding alterations and 
ings, estimated cost repairs), estimated cost 
Cities Mar., 1932 Apr., 1932 r., 1932 Apr., 1932 
New England ....... o = $851,845 $1,187,766 $3,052,350 $4,538,251 
j tic 70 3,814,569 11,808,233 11,958,533 19,021,166 
| Middle Atlan 5 
East North Central 92 5,466,130 4,184,797 8,590,706 8,286, 
| West North Central .......ss.eeeee 25 1,065,463 1,374,241 2,592,450 3,139,137 
GEN ASIAMEIC .....scrccvecccecsces 33 2,254,164 6,664,684 5,070,980 9,213,222 
SRR GMMR '. 2, c's sn ced aboge aaa oe 35 4,247,673 2,942,421 5,800,752 4,519,227 
Mountain and Pacific ...........+++ 38 4,134,047 1,986,684 8,602,344 5,771,701 
WER csc cnes 40 bocseenesecacesice 351 $21,833,891 $45,668,115 $54,489.28 


| Per cent of change 


$30,148,826 7 
+38.1 3 


+19 





seems to have the letter “E” against it in 
the fifth line of the table, what is indicated 
by the letter “E” and the figures following it 
under 8t. Paul? 

A. That indicates that the St. Paul divi- 
sion contributed to the pool out of ene 
generated in its own plants 114,827,025 kilo- 
pl aoe more than that division drew out 
of the . 

Q. hat is indicated by the figure 46.4 
which appears in the column headed “St, 
Paul” for the year 1929? 

A. That the excess of energy contributed 
by the St. Paul division to the pool was 46.4 
per cent of all the energy generated in the 
plants on the St. Paul division. 

Referring to this matter of the appor- 
tionment of purchased energy Once more, you 
stated in your testimony, and a footnote of 
this exhibit states, that the purchased energy 
was approtioned among the respective operat- 
ing divisions in proportion to their respective 

uantities of total divisional use. In making 
| that approtionment what consideration did 
you give to the matter of line losses? 

A. The total divisional uses include the 
line lesses, and the apportionment was made 
on the assumption that the purchased energy 
diffused itself over the entire loop in propor- 
tion to the amounts of energy that were used 
on the respective divisions, including not only 
the energy they sold, but also the energy that 
they used in their own office and the energy 
that was used and unaccounted for in the 
wires of the division. 


North Carolina Fire Loss 
Decreases From Year Ago 


Raleigh, N. C., May 20. 

A decided decrease in fire losses in 
North Carolina in April, as compared with 
the same month last year, brought about 
| the first reduction in losses for any month 
of this year, according to a report of the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Dan C. 
Boney. 

The total loss for the month of April 
was $491,722 as compared with $750,237 
|for April of 1931. The number of fires, 
| however, increased from 238 to 273. 
| During the first quarter of this year 
there was an increase of $682,750 in fire 
loss over the first quarter of 1931, but 39 
| less fires. 


|Member Named in Ohio 
On Work Insurance Body 


Columbus, Ohio, May 20. 


Governor George White has announced 
the appointment of Edwin 8S. Burdell of 
Columbus as a member of the State com- 
mission on unemployment insurance. He 
succeeds State Senator James A. Rey- 
nolds of Cleveland, resigned. 

Mr. Burdell is a member of the faculty 
of Ohio State University in the depart- 
ment of sociology. 


‘Output of Malt Declines 
In Value and Amount 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of data collected in the Census of 
Manufactures taken in 1932, the produc- 
tion of malt in the United States in 1931 
by establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of this product amounted 
to 23,827,688 bushels, valued at $17,823,426 


| 


| 


386 | (at f. o. b. factory prices), a decrease of 


8.1 per cent in quantity and of 144 per 
cent in value as compared with 25,930,580 
bushels, valued at $20,817,266, reported for 
1929, the last preceding census year. 

1931 item was made up of 23,686,330 
bushels of barley malt, valued at $17,- 
| 694,856, and 141,358 bushels of rye and 
| wheat malt, valued at $128,570. 


583 | ‘This industry, as defined for census pur= 


poses, embraces establishments engaged 
wholl¥ or principally in the manufacture 
|of malt, chiefly from barley, but to some 
extent from other grains.—(Department 


lof Commerce.) 
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Berry Growers 
Protest Higher 
Express Charges 


Producers of Strawberries 
Over Entire South Join 
In Opposing Proposal to 
Raise Present Rates 








The strawberry growers of the entire 
southern section of the country have 
united in opposition to proposal of the 
Reilway Express Agency, Inc., and the 
Southeastern Express Company ‘to ad- 
vance the express rates on all shipments 
of berries by 10 per cent, according to 
records of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission May 20. (Ex Parte No. 105.) 

Hearing on the express companies pro- 
posal which had been set for early in 
June has just been postponed by the| 
Commission to September because of the 
protest of the southern strawberry growers 
that they would be unable to attend a 
hearing at.this time since it comes in 
the middle of the berry shipping season. 


Most of Country Affected 

The 10 per cent increase sought by the 
express companies would apply on all 
shipments from Alabama, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennnessee, and 
Texas, to destinations in 36 States compris- 
ing the major part of the country. 

It is contended that the present express 
rates are “unreasonably low in comparison 
with the rates on berries transported in 
freight train service between the same 
points, and are not on a basis providing 
a proper relationship between the rates 
for the freight train service, and the more 
expeditious and more valuable express 
transportation in passenger train service.” 

The express companies also stated that 
the present rates are “unreasonably low 
in comparison with the first-class and 
second class express rates, being in very 
many cases less than 50 per cent of the 
first class express rates established by the 
Commission in 1922.” 

The berry growers, particularly those 
engaged in the production of strawberries 
in Louisiana and neighboring States, con- 
tend that the proposed increase in ex- 
press rates would be “disastrous” to the 
berry industry, particularly in view of low 
prices now prevailing for such produce. 
It was contended in many instances 
that such an increase would force the 
growers to turn to truck service to make 
the industry pay a return. 


( Names of Protestants 

Organizations protesting the increase 
are the Ozark Fruit Growers Association 
(Mo.,); Strawberry Growers Association 
(Ark.); Bald Knob Strawberry Growers, 
(Ark.) ; Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., (Miss.) ; 
approximately 50 individual Arkansas 
shippers; Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission; Castleberry Strawberry Associa- 
tion, Inc., (Ala.); Bowling Green Board of 
Trade (Ky.); Portland Strawberry 
Growers Association (Tenn.); Blount 
County Fruit and Truck Growers’ Asso- 
ciation (Tenn.); Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Co. (Ohio); Department of Agri- 
culture and Immigration (La.); Garland 
Strawberry Association (Ala.); Ohio 
County Growers’ Association (Ky.); 
Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, (Ark.); 
Arkansas Railroad Commission; White 
County Agricultural Credit Corporation 
(Ark.). 





Cotton Ginning Operation 
Increased in Past Year 


The equivalent of 17,095,594 five-hun- 
dred-pound bales of cotton was ginned 
from the 1931 crop in comparison with a 
1930 total of 13,931,597, according to figures 
made available May 19 by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 

The information on cotton ginning was 
gathered from 14,151 active ginneries in 
926 counties of 19 States, it was pointed 
out. The number of running bales ginned 
was 16,628,874, an increase of 33,094 from 
the preliminary estimate. 

The following additional 
Was supplied: 

Texas continued to maintain a large lead 
over other States in cotton ginning with 
a total of 5,068,779 running bales, the 
equivalent of 5,322,453 bales of 500 pounds 
each. The amount ginned from the 1930 
crop was 3,886,126 running bales, equal to 
4,039,136 bales of 500 pounds. 

Arkansas ranked hext with 1,836,132 
running bales from the 1931 crop, while 
Mississippi ginned the third largest 
amount of cotton, 1,719,454 running bales. 
Other States ginning more than 1,000,000 
bales were Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and South Carolina. 





information 





Extension of Railway Act 
To Air Lines Is Favored 


The Bingham bill (S. 4565), extending 
the Railway Labor Act to cover air lines 
engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, was favorably reported, May 19, 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
The measure makes the act applicable to 
all air lines and their pilots in the matter 
of wage disputes and controversies in- 
volving working conditions, and designates 
them as common carriers. 
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| Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 


And Reports of Examiners Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has just made public decisions and ex- 
aminers’ proposed reports in rate and 
finance cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 


Wooden boxes: No. 23298.—Miller Manu- 
facturing Company v. Atlantic City Rail- 
road Company. 1. Carload rates from Rich- 
mond, Va., on wooden boxes, nested, to cer- 
tain destinations in New Jersey, New York, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, and Ohio; on empty wooden bottle 
carriers to certain destinations in Pennsyl- 
vania, and on empty wooden boxes, not 
nested, to Washington, D. C., found not 
unreasonable. 

2. Minimum weight in connection with 
commodity rates on den boxes, nested, 
from Richmond to certain of the destina- 
tions referred to found not unreasonable. 

3. Rates on window frames, set up, in 
straight carloads, and on wooden_ building 
materials in mixed carload, from Richmond 
to Washington, D. C., and certain points 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed for’ the future. Reparation de- 
nied. 

Coal: No. 15012.—Richmond County Coal 
Merchants Association v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Upon further consideration, find- 
ing in original report, 101 I. C. C. 154, pre- 
scribing reasonable and nonprejudicial bases 
of rates on anthracite coal, in carloads, from 
Pennsylvania mine regions to Staten Island, 
N. Y.. modified in so far as it prescribed 
rates for the future over The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

Cottonseed: No. 24509.—Port Gibson Oil 
works, Inc. v. Louisiana & Arkansas Railway. 
Rates on cottonseed, in carloads, from points 
in Louisiana and Arkansas to Port Gibson, 


Miss., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded and reasonable rates for the future 
prescribed. 


Bath tubs: No. 23841 and related cases.— 
Kohler Company v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway. 1. Ratings and rates on 
enameled-iron bath tubs, drinking fountains, 
and shower-bath receptors, in straight or 
mixed carloads, from Sheboygan, Wis., and 
Chicago, Ill., and on china or earthenware 
plumbers’ goods, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, including mixed carloads of china or 
earthenware articles and enameled-iron ware 
articles, from Sheboygan, to destinations in 
official classification territory found not un- 
reasonable in the past but unreasonable for 
the future. Reasonable bases of rates pre- 
scribed. 

2. Ratings and rates on fittings for 
plumbers’ goods when shipped in mixed car- 
loads with the articles for which they are 
intended to be used found not unreasonable 
in the past but unreasonable for the future. 
Reasonable bases of rates prescribed. 

F. D. No. 8965.—Garyville Northern Rail- 
road Company abandonment. Certificate is- 
sued permitting the Garyville Northern 
Railroad Company (a) to abandon operation, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, over 
a railroad owned by the Lyon Lumber Com- 
pany, in St. John the Baptist, Ascension, and 
Livingston Parishes, La., and (b) to abandon, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, its 
own railroad in Livingston Parish, La. 


Examiners’ Reports 


F. D. No. 8770. Minneapolis & Rainy River 
Railway Company abandonment. Recom- 
mended that the Commission find that the 
present and future public convenience and 
necessity permit the abandonment, as to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, by the Min- 
neapolis & Rainy River Railway Company of 
its line of railroad in Itasca and Koochich- 
ing Counties, Minn. 

Cotton: No. 24483.—Meridian Traffic Bu- 
reau v. Illinois Central Railroad. Back or 
circuitous haul charges provided in defend- 
ant’s tariffs for application on interstate car- 
load shipments of cotton, concentrated and 
compressed at points in Mississippi, found 
inapplicable where such shipments are for- 
warded over routes which do not entail an 
actual back-haul or out-of-route movement. 

Defendants’ practice in collecting such 
charges where back or circuitous hauls are 
not performed, found unlawful. 

Christmas trees: No. 24038.—J. Hofert v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
on Christmas trees, in carloads, from vari- 
ous points in Washington and from Rexford 
and Somers, Mont., to Fresno, Bakersfield, 
Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Riverside, 
Santa Ana, and San Diego, Calif., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Sand: No. 24568.—Missouri Gravel Com- 
Pany v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. Rates on ‘sand and gravel, in carloads, 
from LaGrange and Reading, Mo., to cer- 
tain destinations on the Burlington in Illi- 
nois found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 

Asphalt: No. 24641—Union Asphalt Com- 

any v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

ilway. Rates on liquid asphalt, in tank- 
car loads, and in drums and barrels, in 
carloads, from Eldorado, Ark., to destina- 
tions in Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Hogs: No. 24871.—A. Fink & Sons v. Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
Way. Carload rate charged on hogs, in 
ee 7. Ba Peoria, Ill., to 

ewark, N. J., found inapplicable. - 
tion awarded. ~ a 

Grapefruit: No. 24948—Gilinsky Fruit 
Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Rate charged on two carloads of grapefruit 
and tangerines from Haines City, Fla., to 
Omaha, Nebr., and ordered diverted to Bos- 
ton, Mass., found umreasonable. Waiver of 
undercharges authorized. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Wheat: No. 24833.—Globe Grain and Mill- 
ing Company v. Southern Pacific Company. 
1. Claim alleging unreasonableness of rate 
charged on one carload of wheat from Mos- 
quero, N. Mex., to Los Angeles, Calif., found 
barred by the statute. 

2. Rate charged on one carload of wheat 
from Mosquero to Los Angeles found in- 


| with an unreported number of building crafts- 


| pending; prevailing wage. 


| in progress. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Rates on potatoes, in carloads, from 
points on the eastern shore of Maryland and 
Virginia to Providence, R. I., found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

F. D. No. 9073.—Washington & Lincolnton 
Railroad Company proposed abandonment. 
Recommended that the Commission find 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity permit the receiver 
of the Washington & Lincolnton Railroad 
Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, the entire line of rail- 
road of said company in Wilkes and Lincoln 
Counties, Ga. 

Rate Complaints 

Paper bags: Docket No. 25271.—Continental 
Paper and Bag Co., Rumford, Me., v. Atlantic 
City Railroad. Against rate on paper bags 
from Rumford, Me., to Newark, Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg. 

Upholdstered chairs: Docket No. 25269.— 
Rossiter-Jarrett Furniture Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against rate 
on upholstered chairs from Chicago, Ill., to 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Electric refrigerators: Docket No. 25266.— 
Reinhard Brothers Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., v. Belt Railway of Chicago. Against 
rate on electric refrigerators from Muskegon, 
Mich., to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hogs: Docket No. 25267.—Armour and Co., 
Chicago, Ill., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railway. Against rate on hogs 
from South Dakota to Chicago, Ill. 

Woodpulp: Docket No. 25265.—Rainier Pulp 
and Paper Co., San Francisco, Calif., v. East 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina Rall- 
road. Against rate on woodpulp from Shel- 
ton, Wash., to Bemberg, Tenn. 

Smithweld pipe and fittings: Docket No. 
25233.—Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., v. Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway. Against rate on smithweld 
pipe and fittings from Milwaukee, Wis., to 
points in North Dakota and Montana. 

Livestock: Docket No. 25273.—Producers 
Cooperative Commission Association, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, v. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 
Against rate on livestock to Buffalo, N. Y., 
from Sidney, Kenton, Urbana, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

Bituminous coal: Docket No. 25272.—Cos- 
grove and Co., Chicago, Ill., v. Chicago and 
North Western Railway. Against rate on 





‘tuminous coal from Panama, Ill. to 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Limestone: Docket No. 25270.—Caicite 


Quarry Corporation, Vulcanite Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Philadelphia and Northampton, 
Pa., v. Reading Co. Against rate on broken 
limestone from Myerstown, Pa., to Vulcanite, 
N. J. 





Five Labor Controversies 
Are Adjusted During Week 


Thirteen new labor disputes, two of 
which were adjusted along with five old 
cases, were submitted to the Department 
of Labor for adjudication during the week 
ended May 14, according to information 
supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
the Conciliation Service. 

Pending at the close of the week were 
41 strikes and 57 controversies. The fol- 
lowing list of new disagreements was sup- 
plied by Mr. Kerwin: 


Cleaners and Dyers, New York City—Strike 
of 950 drivers and workers; pending; wages 
and union agreement. 

Laborers, Des Moines, Iowa—Strike of 345 
laborers; pending; wages and conditions. 

Crown Upholstery Co., Jamaica, N. Y.— 
Strike of an unreported number of upholster- 
ers; pending; wage cuts, recognition. 

Post office, Hartford, Conn.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of building 
craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage. 

Federal Buildings, Seattle, Wash.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of build- 
ing craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage. 

Post office, High Point, N. C.—Controversy 


men; pending; prevailing wage. 

Post office, New Kensington, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with 5 building craftsmen; pending; pre- 
vailing wage. 

Post office, Texarkana, Tex.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of bricklayers; 


O. C. Putney and Woodstock Quarry, Gran- 
it®, Md.—Controversy with 20 granite workers; | 
unclassified; wages cut $4 per day; no work 


Plumbers, Orange and other New Jersey 
cities—Lockout of 166 plumbers; pending; 
Wages cut from $13.30 to $10. 

Plumbers, Montcalm, Verona, Bloomfield and 
Caldwell, N. J.—Lockout of 126 plumbers; 
pending; wages cut from $12 to $10. 

Fisher Body Corporation, Tarrytown, N. Y.— 
Strike bf 1,375 body workers; adjusted; wage 
cuts, picework rates; wages restored all re- 
employed. 

Powell Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike of 36 knitters; adjusted; piecework 
rates, conditions; week work reinstalled by 
company. 





Cooperative Study Planned 
Of Fish By-product Plants 


Two men of the Gloucester (Mass.) lab- 
oratory force of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Fisheries will begin a 
cooperative study of New England fish 
by-product plants soon in order to assist 
these manufacturers by supplying tech- 
nological information for the improve- 
ment of operating methods, according to 
Commissioner Henry O’Malley, of the Bu- 
reau. These plants annually produce 





applicable and shipment found under- 
charged. Complaint dismissed. 
Potatoes: No. 24649—A. M. Tourtellot 


Loa 


v. 


Emergency 





Up to the present 78 railroads through- 
out the United States have asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to approve 
a total of $363,785,182 in loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, of 
which $164,608,513 has been approved for 
36 carriers and loans of $2,090,000 denied 
to five applicant roads, according to 
official records of the Commission May 20. 

While original applications filed with 
the Commission brought the total amount 
of loans sought to more than $400,000,- 
000, the roads in some instances have 





Bond Issue Is Adovacted 
For Waterways Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
complete these projects, due to the reduced 
amount of traffic on waterways. 

Mr. Mansfield said the main purpose of 
the proposal was to carry these projects 
to completion through a systematic plan. 
A haphazard plan of providing funds, 
he added, wastes money because of the 
necessity of placing and replacing equip- 
ment and the cost of maintenance until 
the project is completed. 

Others favoring the 
Representatives Wilson (Dem.), of Rus- 
ton, La., Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Flood Control; Reid (Rep.), of 
Aurora, Ill., ranking minority member of 
Mr. Wilson’s committee; Campbell (Rep.), 
of Battle Creek, Iowa; Nolan (Rep.), of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Crump (Dem.), of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Whittington (Dem.), 
of Greenwood, Miss., and Col. Robert H. 
Randolph of Chicago, Ill., president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association; Theodore 
Brent, traffic counselor of the Mississippi 
Valley Association; S. A. Thompson, sec- 
retary of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Conference; H. W. Seaman, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, a member of the executive 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation; B. F. Peek, vice president of 
Deere and Company, Moline, Ill.; J. L. 
Record, of Minneapolis, Minn,, president 
of the Minneapolis Steel and Machinery 
Company; L. E. Luth, traffic counselor of 
Winona, Minn., and LaCrosse, Wis.; R. M. 
Evans, city manager of Dubuque, Iowa: 
George W. Call, investment banker, of 
Sioux City, Iowa; O. A. Reynolds, secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce of Du- 
buque, Iowa; Lachlan MacLeay, executive 
vice president of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, and A. C. Wiprup, general coun- 
sel of the Upper Mississippi Barge Line 
Company. 


legislation were: | 


| amended their petitions to request only a 

portion of the amount first sought, as in 
the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
reduction of its loan application from 
$55,000,000 to $27,500,000. 

















amount of $66,942,138, which together with 
Practically all loans approved by the|the balance of $197,086,669 left on appli- er aan Ss we ee oe 
Commission have been only portions of the | cations upon which only partial approvals bee caaieate vd FOR +s 1 ase 9 he 
total amount sought by the petitioning| have been made and those applications aeteee ae te “e ‘dion ated in the 
carriers, the approval being without prej-| denied, leaves a total amount of loans d i ‘atria rt t . a danry corporate 
dice to making further loans upon addi-| still to be considered of $264,028,807. ae ie this class can 
tional investigation of the roads’ financial| A tabulation showing the amount of Ou <a id th . 
necessities. money sought by the respective railroads | | dine in 2 e Corporation has 
Practically all loans to‘date have been |and the action taken by the Commission | (°¢> )onging fimerally to the railroads and 
|made for the purpose of aiding the rail-| upon such loan applications follows: see noticed that the Corporation 
Approved 
. Applied for or denied Approved 
Wabash By. Ce. o0620200506 eoveccecccccecess $18,500,000 $8,750,000 Aoplins toe ot Sowies 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. - 23'250,000 17'100000 Faneas City, Kaw Valley & Western ....... et No action 
St. Louls-San Francisco... 30.716.356 4'605,175 | Buffalo Union-Gardiina Re Ro... ‘fo0000 «No action 
oe ie 31727730 «18 900.000 | Frankfort & Cincinnati R. R. Go."--..0... 30,000 No action 
dlabame, Tennessee & Northern ....... tees 275,000 275,000 ees | > aml See eses. 3 oes No —— 
Western Pacific + s-scecrecsees aNeeees 2,102,000 2,102,000 | Baltimore & Ohio ......../2.222522) tissese 55,000,000 32,500,000 
Georgia é Waa B eee eeeveces tees 39-099.000 9,300,000 | Arlington & Fairfax Ry. Co. ...-----.--.. 25,000 No action 
Gee - *Hisecasessineedeauesbers ,000,000 271,221 | Greene County R. R. Co. .......... ecenece 40,000 No action 
| oe cago astern ROR er 7,196,436 4,307,080 Wichita Falls & Southern 800,000 Appl. denied 
Minneapolis. St, Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.. 15,329,608 2,300,000 | Wrightsville & Tennille R. R. Go. 1.1...” 39.53 oP. 22.505 
Chicago : oe. NUNN noscudernarnbannaes 26.088,000 7,600,000 | Jefferson & Northwestern Ry. Co. ..... 40, Appl. denied 
MUR aeminres nae MeN As ess Ceks van ++++ 10,000,000 7,500,000 | Minneapolis & St. Louis ..........0+0. 3,898,629 2,698,630 
Mobile & ORIO ---..-sssessseseeee can ceneae 785,000 785,000 | Lehigh Valley ............:s.ssssceseee 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Aberdesn & Rovetish damauieas oc 2,130,450 | Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. Co. ... 15,000 "15,000 
et nee ee eee ’ 127,000 | Birmingham & Southeastern R. R. Co. 50,000 41/300 
Hittahnreh A Wace Vinetnin 250,000 162,000 | Uvalde & Northern Ry. Co. ......... 300,000 Appl. denied 
= oe . est Virginia ... + 7,698,582 No action | Bartlett Western Ry. Co. ........--.- 25,000 PRo action 
Bem larger 2 eetric . ao No action | Wisconsin & Michigan R. R. Co. ..... 200; No action 
Ehiscen, Marth aces & ibliveciee °°". | gee ‘ae —— Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifi 10,996,331 No action 
Meridian é& Bighee WANE acdesetes sees ze 1,200,000 600,000 White et Z RMA hte. 3 ato = arin | 
SURE T aia sioas ons . 7,000, *4,399,000 5 ern R. R. Co. ...... ; ; : 
Onver & Rio Grande Western ....... ° 4,000,000 *2,500,000 et Seumere 3. ae R. Cc ; 150:000 NO 50,000 
onda, Johnstown & Gloversville ... 315,000 No action Winona R. R. Co. ; 700,000 — 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville . 2,500,000 No action | Townsville R. R. Co... 1... 32'000 No action 
Missouri & North Arkansas 1,250,000 No action | Eureka Nevada Ry. Co. .... 10'000 a acs 
Oe ne, arpmen 2 Soushern 750,000 Appl. denied Boston & Maine ; 10,009,000 No = 
Appel nicole, Woe as: Sakae aoe, Appl. denied | Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookou 70,000 No action 
Mississippi Export R. R. Co. ........°: ceoe 0 No action | Stockton Terminal & Eastern R. R. Co... 65,000 No action 
} ora ey tg ayia gl = ay 4 CSieheme & aoe Mountain ... . . No action 
ab 60.da4 2 64500 e J iy 0! chiew es 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R R. Co... 800,000 809000 | Chicago. Rock alana’ & Peciis ; No action | 
Waco, Beaumont. Trinity & Sabine ....... 8,983,000 No action | Fort er Des Moines & Southern ] ; Mn acces 
ee 9 ° 3 cee bbe COA Ge vane teehee _ 770,000 *260,000 The Tuckerton R. R. Co. ....... . 000 No action 
KEE Gece Geeee Ont ttt teense 65.000,088 *27,500.000 | The Sand Springs Ry. Co. ............ : No action 
Alabama Central ...... eplcapey aks 25°00 No aioe | The Williamsport & North Branch Ry..... 50,000 No action 
oy pa Island R. R. Co. ... 694,350 No action | ——— 
mn Arbor R. R. Co. ...... has cnobasecaseka 764,657 634,757 ' *Reduction brought about by amended application. 


ns Totaling 164 Millions 
Approved for Railroads of the Country 


about $3,00,000 worth of by-products. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


roads in meeting bond maturities, paying 
off bank loans, principal and interest on 
equipment trust obligations, taxes, unpaid 
bills for materials and supplies, and sim- 
ilar financial obligations. The largest 
single loan approved to date, however, 
that of the Pennsylvania for $27,500,000, 
is to be used by that railroad to carry on 
electrification work on its line between 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
and make improvements in facilities at 
Newark, Philadelphia and Baltimore dur- 
ing 1932 at an estimated cost approximat- 
ing $47,000,000. 

Of the total of 78 applications of sep- 
arate roads filed with the Commission for 
loan approvals, no action has been taken 
on 37 applications involving a_ total 


Loans to States 
Suggested as Aid | 
To Unemployed 


Relief Plan Framed by Sub-| 
committee of Minority 
Senators Favors Advances 
On Building Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
methods of accomplishing the foregoing 
purposes: 

“First, advances to the States to be made 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the purpose of providing re- 
lief for the destitute upon certification by 
the Governor of the Stafe seeking ad- 
vances that there is neeG for such assist- 
ance, $300,000,000 to be made available 
under existing borrowing power of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
that purpose; the amounts advanced to 
a State to be deducted from future Fed- 
eral aid highway grants to that State. 
“Second, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to be authorized to make 
loans from a fund of $1,500,000,000 under 
authorization for additional borrowing 
power to finance the following undertak- 
ings, all of which must be strictly self- 
liquidating in character: 

“(a) Construction of revenue producing 
projects initiated by States, municipalities 
and public corporations; 

“(b) Housing and slum clearance projects 
= by limited-dividend corpora- 

ons; 

; (e) Construction by private corporations 
of self-liquidating bridges, tunnels, decks, 
viaducts, waterworks and similar projects 
devoted to the public use. Under this pro- 
posal no loans shall be made to any finan- 
cial institution, corporation, railroad, or 
other association or organization of a class 
to which loans may be made under the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act. 

(d) $40,000,000 to facilitate the financing 
of agricultural exports. 

“In financing these projects the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will be 
amply secured. Every undertaking must 
meet the test that it wil be self-liquidating 
and its earnings sufficient to amortize the 
cost of construction. 
test that it will be self-liquidating and its 
earnings sufficient to amortize the cost 
of construction. 

“Third, provision to be made for con- 
struction of $500,000,000 worth of pre- 
viously authorized Federal works, and for 
the financing of such construction by 
means of a 25-year bond issue and sink- 
ing fund, the bonds to be issued as needed 
to pay for the works as they progress. 
“The Federal projects to be selected 
must stand these specific tests: 

“(a) They have heretofore been investi- 
gated and authorized by Congress with the 
approval of the President; 

“(b) The necessary plan for their con- 
struction are in readiness or in prepara- 
tion; 

“(c) All are needed for the proper con- 
duct of the Government business. 

“Most of the works can be commenced | 
at once. All of the works can be put 
under way within a few months. All have 
been carefully chosen with a view to giving 
maximum employment. 

“For the Federal Government it is sound 
economy to meet its construction needs 
now and thereby open opportunity for em- 
ployment, avoid competition with private 
industry in labor and materials, and se- 
cure its materials at the present low 
prices. Such action is in accord with the 
policy of the Government as laid down in 
the Wagner Employment Stabilization Act 
approved by the President Feb. 10, 1931. It 
is supported by the overwhelming weight 
of opinion of economic authorities in the 
United States. 

“In order to provide employment op- 
porunities for the greatest practicable 
number of persons, both Federal contracts 
and Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans for construction will, wherever prac- 
ticable, be conditioned upon a 30-hour 
week. 

“By providing for meeting appropria- 
tions for capital expenditures from the 
emergency construction fund the plan 
will contirbute materially to balancing the 
budget—a result it is determined shall be 
accomplished. 

“The entire program is arranged with 
a view to tapping various sources of re- 
cuperative energy and bringing into op- 
eration the employment producing and 
trade reviving capacities of public and 
private industries and agencies. 

“The bill embodying the foregoing in 
completed form will be presented within 
the next few days.” 

Plans for putting into legislative form 
the three-fold economic relief proposals 
outlined by Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., are being carried out by 
the drafting experts of the House, Mr. 
Garner stated orally May 20. 

Mr. Garner’s plan is to make available 
$100,000,000 for the President’s discretion- 
|ary use in relief of extreme distress; give 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
$1,000,000,000 additional (making a total 
of $3,000,000,000 altogether), with author- 
ity to use its funds for loans to States, 
cities, and other entities and to corpora- 
tions or individuals on adequate security; 
and to issue $1,000,000,000 in bonds for 
public building purposes. 

The Speaker said that under the ex- 
isting authority given by Congress to the 
Reconstruction Corporation, the corpora- 
tion has loaned to banks, insurance com- 
panies, mortgage concerns and the rail- 
roads, on the one extreme of credit, and 
about $95,000,000 to aid tenant farmers, 
the “poorest class of credit” from a se- 
curity standpoint, on the other extreme, 
but has skipped the middle corporate class 
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Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


Are Announced 





D 


renewed 13 broadcasting licenses, set 


frequency monitor sample submitted by RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


follow: 





Applications granted: 

The Southwest Broadcasting Co., Lamar, 
Colo., granted construction permit for new 
station to operate on 1,240 kc., 100 w., share 
with KGIW. 

WBBM-WJBT, WBBM Broadcasting Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., granted modification of con- 
struction permit extending completion date 
to June 17, 1932. 

KSL, Radio Service Corp., of Utah, Salt 


Lake City, granted modification of construc- | KFJB, Marshalltown, Iowa; KFOR, Lin- 
tion permit approving 50 kw. equipment and | coin, Nebr.; KFXD, Namoa, Idaho; KFXR, 
given authority to operate so as to specify Oklahoma City, Okla.; KGDE, Fergus Falls, 
new site for transmitter. Minn.; KGVO, Missoula, Mont.; KPPC, 


KFYO, Kirksey Bros., Lubbock, Tex., 
granted temporary license covering move of 
station to Lubbock from Abilene; 1,310 ke., 
100 w., night, 250 w., LS., unlimited time. 

WLBL, State of Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, Stevens Point, Wis., 
granted license covering installation of new 
equipment and moving transmitter locally; 
900 ke., 2 kw., daytime. 

KDFN, Donald Lewis Hathaway, Casper, 
Wyo., granted license covering change in 
frequency increase in power and installation 
of new equipment 1,440 kc., 500 w., unlimted 
time. (Granted 2 licenses, one to June 1, 
and other to Nov. 1, 1932.) 

KUOA, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., granted consent to voluntary as- 
signment of license to Southwestern Hotel 

‘0 


WILL, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
granted authority to cease operating during 
vacation from 11 a. m., C. S. T., June 13 to 
7 p..m., C. S. T., Sept. 13; time to be used 
by station KFNF, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., 
granted request to relax rule 145 pending 
decision on hearing on renewal of license. 

WHEF, Attala -Milling & Produce Co., 
Kosciusko, Miss., granted extension of com- 
mencement and completion date for 60 days 
and 180 days from March 18. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., granted authority to use 
auxiliary transmitter for two weeks while 
sevens main transmitter to operate with 


w. 

KELW, Magnolia Park, Ltd. Burbank, 
Calif., granted temporary license, 780 kc., 
500 w., share with KTM. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and The 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., granted 
modification of construction permit extend- 
ing completion date to Aug. 17, 1932. 

KFAB Broadcasting Co., Lincoln, Nebr., 
granted modification of construction permit 
— h completion date to Nov. 1, 1932. 

KSL, Radio Service Corp. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, granted modification of construc- 
tion permit extending completion date to 
Nov. 17, 1932. 

WSBC, World Battery Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted renewal of license, 1,210 
ke., 100 w.; hours of operation, daily, 10 to 
11:30 a. m., 1:30 to 3:30 p. m., 5 to 6 p. m. 
8 to 9 p. m. and 11 p. m. to 12 midnight, 
Central Standard Time. 

WEDC, Emil Denemark, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
granted renewal of license, 1,210 kc., 100 w.; 
hours of operation, daily, 8:30 to 10 a. m., 
3:30 to 5 p. m., 7 to 8 p. m., 10 to 11 p. m., 
1 to 3 a. m., Central Standard Time. 

WCRW, Clinton R. White, Chicago, IIl., 
granted renewal of license, 1,210 kc., 100 w.; 
hours of operation, daily, 7 to 8:30 a. m., 
11:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., 6 to 7 p. m., 9 to 
10 p. m., 12 midnight to 1 a. m., Central 
Standard Time. 

KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, Jerome, Ariz., 
granted renewal of license, 1,310 ke., 100 w.; 
hours of operation, daily, 7:30 to 10 a. m., 
12 noon to 1 p. m., 3:30 p. m. to local 
sunset. 

The following stations were granted au- 
thority to install automatic frequency con- 
trol: WIBM, Jackson, Mich.; WCAE, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; WQDX, Thomasville, Ga.; KRGV, 
Harlingen, Tex.; and WREN, Lawrence, 


Kans. 
-~ + + 


WFBR, Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., granted authority to continue 
program tests for 30 days from May 18. (Ac- 
tion taken May 17.) 

KFNF, Henry Field Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, 
granted permission to intervene in re-appli- 
cation of KARK. (Action taken May 14.) 

W2XCD, DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, N. J., 
granted construction permit to rebuild sta- 
tion destroyed by fire. 

American Radio News Corp., Tinley Park, 
Ill., granted construction permit for special 
experimental service, 7,625, 7,640, 9,320, 9,390 
15,415 and 21,060 kc., 20 kw. 

KGKD, Santa Maria Air Lines, Inc., Santa 
Maria, Calif., granted aviation license, 278 
ke., 15 w. 

W10XAZ, Airplane & Marine Direction 
Finder Corp. on vessel “Navigator,” granted 
special experimental license, 516 kc., 2 w. 

W6XN, Transpacific Communication Co., 
Dixon, Calif., granted renewal of special ex- 
perimental license, 7,565, 7,610, 10,840, 15,355, 
and 10,090 kc., 500 w. 

KHC, KIAG, Alaska Packers Association, 
Chignik, Alaska, granted point-to-point 
coastal telegraph license; frequencies, call- 
ing 500 ke., working 460 kc., 200 w.; point- 
to-point telegraph, frequency 252 kc., 274 
and 246 kc., 200 w. 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 

granted modification of license for addi- 
tional frequency, 11,640 kc. 
City of Somerville, Somerville, 
Mass., granted authority to operate May 20, 
with maximum power of 400 w., in connec- 
tion with field strength survey being made 
by Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
cooperation with City of Boston Police De- 
partment. 

WKDB, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
aboard vessel “Nanuk,” granted authority to 
operate transmitter for 60 days pending re- | 


’ 
. 
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had made a loan to the Wabash Railroad | 
which is in the hands of receivers. 

Asked if he thought there was any like- 
lihood of the Corporation loaning un- 
wisely to the medium corporation inter- 
ests, or to the other extremes so far as 
security is concerned, he said the Corpo- 
ration must be trusted and that if its} 
seven members can not be trusted then 
it should not exist. He said he couid | 
not see any reason why the Corporation 
should not loan to individuals who can 
present good securty and who by reason 
of the loan would add to the employment 
of labor. 

The Speaker said the reaction he has 
heard so far to his plan has been favor- 
able; that the opinion so far expressed 
on his own side of the House chamber 
has been favorable, though with some 
differences of view, perhaps, as to certain 
details, and that at least 25 members of 
the minority side of the House have told 
him they approved the: program he pro- 
posed. So far, he said, he has heard of 
no opposition to the program by any 
Members of the House. 

Asked if he felt more than $1,000,000,000 
of appropriation for public building pro-| 
gram would be practicable, he said he! 
doubted if the program could be carried 
on any more expeditiously, although it 
might be that some contracts might in-| 
clude 10 or more building projects and that | 
possibly more might be used in a program | 
of taking over sites and leaving establish- | 
ing of title and construction as time in 
| the future permits. 


| 





Decline Noted in April 
In Production of Cement 


The Portland cement industry in April, | 
1932, produced 5,478,000 barrels, shipped 
6,536,000 barrels from the mills, and had 
in stock at the end of the month 26,487,000 
‘barrels. Production of Portland cement | 
in April, 1932, showed a decrease of 51.3 
per cent and shipments a decrease of 41.6 
per cent, as compared with April, 1931. 
Portland cement stocks at the mills were 
10.9 per cent lower than a year ago. 

The statistics here presented are com- 
piled from reports for April, received by 
the Bureau of Mines from all manufac- 
turing plants except four, for which esti- 
mates have been included in lieu of actual 
returns. | 

In the following statement of relation | 
of production to capacity the total out- | 
put of finished cement is compared with | 
the estimated capacity of 165 plants both | 
at the close of April, 1932, and of April, | 
1931. The estimates include increased | 
capacity due to extensions and improve- | 
ments during the period. 





| 
| 
} 





January, 1952 22.0 45.9 





} (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission May 20 granted 35 applications, 


ceipt of formal application; frequency range 
8,240 to 16,660 k 
to 500 kc. 


newal of licenses for the regular period: 
eek Harrisburg, 
y.; 
Springfield, Ill.; KFBK, Sacramento, Calif.; 


Pasadena, Calif.; KVOS, Bellingham, Wash., 
and WALR, Zanesville, Ohio. 


porary licenses subject to such action as 
the Commission may take on their pending 
applications for renewals: 


WMRJ, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Pa.; WTSL, Laurel, Miss.; KFWF, St. Louis, 
Mo.; KGMP, Elk City, Okla.; KMLB, Monroe, 
La., and KWEA, Shreveport, La. 


Roseville, Calif., requests construction per- 
mit for new station, 1,420 kc., 100 w., speci- 
fied hours. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
license to increase day power from 1 kw. to 
2!2 kw., local sunset. 


sent to voluntary assignment of license to | 
Old Dominion Broadcasting Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif., requests modification of 

license to change hours of operation to un- | 

limited (now shares ee 
+ .¢ 


at request of applicants: 


risburg, Pa., 


Presque Isle, Me., install automatic frequency 
control. 


The Louisville Times Co., modification of con- 
struction permit, granted Nov. 17, 1931, to ex- 
tend completion date to Aug. 17, 1932. 


oes. Tenn., install automatic frequency con- 
trol. 


Nebr., 
granted Nov. 
ment date to Nov. 11, 1932. 


polis, Ind., construction permit, resubmitted, 
for new station, amended to request 600 kc., 
250 w. daytime. 


City, Utah, modification of construction per- 
mit, granted Nov. 17, 1931, to request exten- 
sion of completion date to Nov. 17, 1932. 


matic frequency control. 


Holywood, Calif., install automatic frequency 
| control. 


Francisco Calif., install automatic frequency 
control. 


premit requested change in frequency from 
1,370 ke. to 1,420 ke. in addition to request 
to move to Elmira, N. Y. 


Calif., ‘construction permit for change in lo- 
cation of transmitter to Honolulu, T. H., and 
change in power to 750 w. 


renewal of license for 3,415, 5,592.5, 5,642.5, ke., 
50 w. 


Francisco, 
mental license for 153, 157, 160, 400, 410, 454, 
468, 5,525, 6,200, 8,200, 8,330, 11,055, 12,375, 16,- 
580 ke.. 
special experimental license. 


portable on truck in New Jersey. 
of special experimental license. 


Ocean Township, 
experimental license. 


Island, 
for 1,712 ke., 50 w. Municipal police service. 
+ > + 


struction permit for 2,442 kc., 50 w.; emer- 
gency police service. 


Whippany, N. J., renewal of special experi- 
mental license. 


{T. H., modification of point-to-point license 
for change in frequency to 7,370 kc. 


Big Port Walter, 
to-point and coastal licenses. 


; City, 


by Radio Commission | 


4 cases for hearing, and approved a 
The decisions 


i 50 w.; and frequency 375 
(Action taken May 17.) 
op, | 


Renewal of licenses: 
The following stations were granted re- 


Pa.; WLAP, Louisville, 
WOMT, Manitowoc, Wis.; WT. 


The following stations were granted tem- 


WHAT, Philadelphia; WIL, St. Louis, Mo.; | 
Y.; WNBW, Carbondale, 


Set for hearing: 
Raymond J. Morrow and Ronald F. Brill, 


WHK, Radio Air Service Corporation, 


requests modification of 
WJSV, Inc., Alexandria, Va., requests con- 


KTM, Pickwick Broadcasting Corporation, 


Applications dismissed: 
The following applications were dismissed 


WBAK, Pennsylvania State Police, 
modification of license, 
ke., 1 kw. day, 500 w. night, 
WHP (facilities of WCAH). 

WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Inc., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., modification of license, 1,430 
ke., 500 w., unlimited time (facilities of 
WNBR-WGBC). 

WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broad- 
cast Corporation, New York, N. Y., modifica- 
tion of license, 1,350 kc., 250 w., divide 
time with WAWZ and WNBX (facilities of 
WCDA). 

a. eae 


Application reconsdered and granted: 

KDFN, Donald Lewis Hathaway, Casper, 
Wyo., the Commission reconsidered its ac- 
tion of May 6, whereby application was 
granted for the use of 1,210 kc., 100 w., and 
granted renewal of license on 1,440 kc., 500 
w.; unlimited time. 

= 

Miscellaneous: 

KTBS, Tri-State Broadcasting System, Inc., 
Shreveport, La., denied request to take 
depositions as well as continuance of hear- 
ing set for May 25, 1932. 

Approved another frequency monitor: 

The Commission approved the frequency 
monitor sample submitted by RCA Victor 
Company, c., for use in broadcast sta- 
tions, in order to comply with Rule 145 and 
assigned the approval number given below: 
RCA Victor Co., a EX-4180, 1454. 

+ 


Har- 
1,430 
share with 


| 


Action on examiner’s report: 

The C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
denied renewal of license for public coastal 
service, sustaining Examiner Ralph L. 
Walker. 

+~+ + 


Broadcasting applications: 


WAAM, Inc., Newark, N. J., install automatic 
requency control. 


GM. Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., 


WHAS, The Courier-Journal Company and 


WSIX, 638 Tire & Vulcanizing Co., Spring- 


KFAB_ Broadcasting Company, Lincoln, 


modification of construction permit, 
17, 1931, to extend commence- 


Thirty-first Street Baptist Church, Indiana- 
KSL, Radio Service Corp. of Utah, Salt Lake 


KUJ, Inc., Walla Wala, Wash., install auto- 
KFWB, Warner Brothers Broadcasting Corp., 


KTAB, The Associated Broadcasters, San 


aoe to Report No. 438, dated May 2, 
WESG, Inc., Glen Falls, N. ¥., construction 


+ + 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
K Press Wireless, Ind., Los Angeles, 


W10XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 


Special experimental. 
W6XU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, San 
Calf., renewal of special experi- 


10 kw. 
W2XBX,. Bell Laboratories, Inc., renewal of 


W2XDI, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Renewal 


W2XDJ, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
N. J., renewal of special 


WPEI, East Providence Police Dept., Rhode 
license covering construction permit 


Applications other than broadcasting: 
Police Department, Saginaw, Mich., new con- 


W3XP, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 


KEQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 


KPV, Port Walter Herring & Packing Co., 
Alaska, renewal of point- 


eo > 
Hearings scheduled: 
May 23.—Broadcasting: 
WORC-WEPS, Alfred Frank Kleindienst, 
Worcester, Mass., construction permit, 1,350 


ke., 250 w., unlimited time; (requests facilities | 
}of WAWZ, 


WMSG, WBNX, WCDA); present 
assignment, 1,200 kc., 100 w.. unlimited time. 
Louis Reis, New York City, construction 
permit, 1,350 ke., 250 w.; share with WCDA, 
WMSG, WAWZ; (facilities of WBNX). 
WAW2Z, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath, N. J., re- 
newal of license, 1.350 kc., 250 w.; shares with 
WCDA, WBNX and WMSG. 
WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting Co., 


New York City, renewal of license, 1,350 Kc., | 


250 w.: shares with WBNX, WMSG, WAW2Z. 
WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broadcast- 
ing Corp., New York City, renewal of license, 


|Cape Girardeau and the Head 


House Priority 


Is Denied Flood 


Control Measure 





Immediate Consideration of 


Proposal Involving Flow- 
age Rights and Damage 
Compensation Is Refused 





Amendment of the Mississippi River 
Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, to pro- 
vide for flowage rights and damage com- 
pensation for lands. between the levees of 
the adopted project and the low water 
channel in the lower Mississippi between 
of the 
Passes is proposed in the Wilson bit] (H. 
R. 4668) debated in the .House May 20. 
The debate occupied most of the day’s ses- 
sion. 

The discussion of several hours was on 
@ special rule for consideration of the bill. 
The rule was finally rejected by a vote 
of 143 to 186, which blocked present con- 
sideration. 

Representatives Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
Ga., and Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, Ill., spoke 
in favor of it and Representatives Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y.; Stafford (Rep.), 
of Milwaukee, Wis., and Daltinger (Rep.), 
of Cambridge, Mass., in opposition. Others 


| took part in the discussion. 


Probable Expenditure 


Minority leader Snell asked what the 
costs would be under the bill and Repre- 
sentative Reid, former chairman of the 
House Committee on Flood Control, said 
the funds would come out of the appro- 
priations already made by Congress. 

“As I understand it,” Mr. Snell asked 
Mr. Cox, “this bill applies to the whole 
river from Cape Girardeau down through.” 
“It does,” said Mr. Cox. 

“How many acres of land will the Gov- 
ernment have to buy if the bill is en- 
acted into law?” asked Mr. Snell. “I do 
not know,” answered Mr. Cox. 

“Does anybody know?” demanded Mr. 
Snell. “Yes,” replied Mr. Reid. “They 
would not have to buy any land. All they 
would have to do wuold be to use good 
engineering sense and follow the original 
plan, which provided that the levees 
should be rebuilt where they are, and we 
appropriated $100,000,000 in the flood con- 
trol bill in order to protect the levees 
from falling in, so that it would not cost 
one penny if the Army engineers would 
use good engineering sense.” 

“That is true,” said Mr. Cox. 


Position of Army Engineers 


“There are going to be some backwater 
areas here, if you go through with this 
bill and what I want to know is how 
many acres you are providing for that 
ee possibly have to buy,” Mr. Snell 
said. 

“You might obtain flowage rights,” Mr. 
Cox said. 

“How many acres and how much will it 
cost?” asked Mr. Snell. “If Army engineers 
are in favor of it, why are they opposed 
to it at the present time?” 

“The army engineers are against the 
bill” said Mr. Cox. “They were against 
the original legislation as it passed out of 
this House. They say that their position 
is that the taking of the land is simply 
consequential to the exercise of the 
sovereignty power of the country.” 

Mr. Cox explained that the property in- 
volved during all of the years never has 
deen subject to overflow from the river and 
the construction of the line of levees was 
to eliminate a bottleneck in the river 
which would result in the piling up of 
flood waters. 


Provisions of Measure 


The bill provides that in the adopted 
project the United States shall provide 
flowage rights over all lands, “including 
compensation for damages to improve- 
ments theron at the time of the taking,” 
which are not now between the existing 
levees and the low water channel and 
which will be between the levee lines of 
the adopted project and the channel by 
reason of setbacks, extensions or other 
| changes on the main stem of the river be- 
| tween the points named. It proposes 
that the States or levee districts may 
provide for the United States upon its 
request and at its expense such flowage 
rights and the United States shall reim- 
burse the States or levee districts in full 
‘for all payments made and expenses in- 
curred upon proof of fair valuation and 
reasonable expense. 





Belgian Railroad Stations 
Now Sell Airplane Tickets 


Air travelers may purchase plane tickets 
at any railroad station in Belgium, ac- 
cording to a report from Commercial At- 
tache R. C. Miller, Bruxelles. This co- 
operation also makes it possible to ship 
merchandise on a through transport docu- 
ment. 

The “Sabana,” the air transportation 
company, will accept for carriage mer- 
chandise of any type to a weight of 110 
pounds, end of dimensions not exceeding 
39 by 2212 by 222 inches. If a plane of 
any nationality is forced to land on Bel- 
gian territory, the railroad stations will 
issue, without payment, railroad tickets 
to air passengers, on the presentation of 
|@ requisition from the pilot—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


British Floating Debt 
Is Larger for Year 








Increase of 17 Million Pounds 
Shown in Fiseal Period 


The British national accounts for the 
financial year ended March 31, 1932, show 





1,350 ke., 250 w.; shares with WAWZ, WBNX, 
WCDA. 

WBNX, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New York 
renewal of license, 1.350 ke., 250 w.; 
shares with WCDA, WMSG, WAWZ. 

May 25.—Broadcasting : 

Dr. F. P. Cernigtia, Monroe, La., construc- 
tion permit, 1,420 ke. 100 w., simultaneous 
daytime with WJBO, share with WJBO at 
night; (requests facilities of WJBO and 
KMLB). 

Shreveport Broadcasting Co. Shreveport, 
La., construction permit, 1,310 kc., 100 w., un- 
limited time (requests facilities of KMLB and 
WTSL). 

Louisiana Broadcast Co., Baton Rouge, La., 


construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlim- | 


ited time (requests facilities of KMLB, KRMD 
and WTSL). 

KMLB, Liner’s Broadcasting Station, Mon- 
roe, La., modification of license, 1,200 kc., 100 
w., unlimited time (requests facilities of 
WJBO). Renewal of license, 1,200 kc., 100 w., 
daytime. 

WTSL, G. A. Houseman, Laurel, Miss., re- 
newal of license, 1.310 ke., 100 w., share with 
KRMD. 

WJBO, Valdemar Jensen, New Orleans, La.. 
renewal of license, 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
time. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La., 
renewal of license, 1,310 ke., 50 w., shares with 


Baton Rouge Broadcasting Co., Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La., construction permit, 1,450 ke., 500 
w., 1 kw., local sunset; shares with KTBS; 
(requests facilities of KTBS). 

KTBS, Tri-State Broadcasting System, Inc., 
Shreveport, La., renewal of license, 1,450 kc., 


voluntary assignment of construction permit, 
680 kc., 50 kw., unlimited time, 


{an increase of £17,630,000 in the total 
| floating debt outstanding as compared 
| with the end of the financial year 1931, 
according to a report from Trade Com- 
|missioner Roger R. Townsend, London. 
The principal items of expenditure that 
|account for this increase were given, in 
|reply to a question in Parliament, as 
| follows: 

Payments of accumulated interest on 
savings certificates in excess of the pro- 
‘vision for that purpose in the permanent 
{debt charge, £8,431,000. 

Payment for victory bonds, etc., ten- 
|dered for estate duties, £7,394,000. 
| Payments to the depreciation fund for 
5 per cent war loan, £1,370,000. 

The total floating debt outstanding on 
|March 31, 1932, amounted to £611,955,000, 
}composed of £604,455,000 in treasury bills 
and £7,500,000 in ways and means advances 
by public departments; at the end of the 
preceding financial year, treasury bills 
| amounted to £569,825,000 and advances by 
| public departments to £24,500,000. During 
| the past financial vear there was thus an 
increase of £34,630,000 in treasury bills 
| outstanding and a decrease of £17,000,000 
|in ways and means advances.—(Issued by 
the Department of Commerce.) 








Month Year /1 kw., unlimited time. ili 
BO, SD 4 ke eA bea css oi.na ds 52.1 57.7| May 26.—Hearings before Commission en Durability of Woods 
April, 1932 .... 24.8 41.7 | banc: | Many woods will last a long time without 
March, 1932 ..... 21.3 43.8| KPO, Hale Brothers Store, Inc., and The| paint. Among these are white pine, yellow 
February, 1932 .. 18.7 45.2 Chronicle Publishing Co., San Francisco, Calif.,| poplar. cypress and cedar. Paint, howeve: 


increases endurance. 


(Department of Agri+ 
culture.) 
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More Committees ‘Operations in Foods Stocks 
To Direct Credit . Described at Senate Inquiry 


Usage Suggested 
Plan to Mobilize Industry | 
And Use Reserve Funds | 
Proposed in New York) 
Seen as Helpful Factor 





| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

them to buy and to absorb the goods pro- 

duced. | 

Success for the committee will also de- 
pend to a large extent upo nthe psycho- | 
logical attitude of the people. If they) 
take the scheme as a sign that the coun-| 
try no longer needs to be afraid and that | 
‘the Nation is on the way out of the de-| 
pression, it probably will be. 

Powers Considered 

Loans stimulated and guided by the| 
New York committee will be more effec- 
tive in starting industry than loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Advances by the corporation, with 
the exception of a few to large railroads. 
have been to relieve distressed conditions 
rather than to finance new enterprises. 
Many of the corporation’s loans have been 
to small banks, and this type of credit | 
is not as helpful in stimulating business 
as loans to be arranged by the commit- 
tee. 

Undoubtedly there are some cases in} 
which individual industries do not want) 
to borrow money because they see no 
chance to make a return on the money. 
But others do want credit, and, although | 
many are not good risks, some are. The |} 
committee can guide the banks in mak-| 
ing loans out of the idle reserve resulting 
from the Federal reserve“bank open 
market operations. In the last six weeks 
these operations have increased the re-| 
serve bank holdings of Goverment securi- 
ties by $581,000,000 and member bank re- 
serves by $250,000,000. 

In the course of time the open market 
operations would become affective anyway. 
The time element, however, is vitally im- 





have been lost?” Senator Couzens asked. 


| Corporation advanced then $10,750,000 for | 
| $150,000 shares of General Foods stock. | 


Described by Broker 


| posed to manage the process and develop 





Broker Testift 
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plained that their capital on Dec. 31, 1931,| 
was $40,269,100. | 
“Then about $60,000,000 of public funds | 


“ A large sum has been lost by the 
stockholders, obviously,” was the reply. | 

Mr. Gray then questioned Mr. Sachs'! 
aboout a series of transactions involving 
stock of General Foods Company} now 
Frosted Foods Corporation. } 

Mr. Gray developed that General Foods 
Company, a Delaware corporation, which | 
was a subsidiary of General Foods Cor- | 
poration, (formerly Postum Company) and} 
which, he said, had assets of about $1,750,- | 





000 and a patent for freezing food known| that that you are here,” Mr. Gray re- 


as the Birds Eye process, valued on their 
books at around $36,000 to $40,000, sold 
all of their stock to Frosted Foods Cor-| 
poration, which replaced General Foods 


|Company. The price paid, he said was| Wilder. 


approximately $23,500,000. | 
~- Postum Company, or General Foods} 
Corporation, and Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corporation, Mr. Gray said, created Fosted 
Foods Corporation, in order to buy it. The 
Postum Company had no money, he de-| 
clared, and so Goldman Sachs Trading 


Postum thus acquired, he said, 51 per 
cent of the Frosted Food stock, while 
Goldman Sachs & Company, for the pay- 
ment of an additional $12,750,000 acquired | 
a 49 per cent interest. 


Stock Transactions 


The Postum Company was given certain 
preferences for a period of five years on} 
their stock, explained by Mr. Sachs as be- 
ing due to the fact that they were sup- 


it into a commercial success within that | 
time. | 





portant now. To start the credit stream, 
someone must answer the banks who say 
that they are not getting the type of loan | 
application that they want. They must) 
have the cooperation of business such as 
the committee can furnish. 


Organization of Group 


Much replacement and rebuilding work | 


has been long postponed, and, if the com- 
mittee can show the banks how to fi- 
nance it, a credit expansion and a stabili- 
zation of commodity prices will be begun 
at once. Having started, the stream of | 
credit should swell steadily for sometime 
at least. 

Organization of the New York commit- 
tec was the outgrowth of a meeting of 
industrialists and bankers on May 18 
which was attended by Ogden Mills, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Eugene 


Moyer, the Governor of the Federal Re-| 


serve Board, Secretary Milis and Governor 
Meyer explained the Washington point of 
view to the New York leaders who already | 
were considering some move on their own 
‘initiative. The committee was not dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Governors 


of the Federal reserve banks on May 17} 


or at White House conferences. The 
plan, however, was piaced before the 
President on May 20. 


The statement which was issued in New) 


York May 19 after the first meeting of the 
committee follows in full text: 

“Governor Harrison of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has called to- 
gether a committee, composed of bankers 


and industrialists, for the purpose of con-| 


idering methods of making the_ large 
as ior being released by the Federal 
reserve banks useful affirmatively in de- 
veloping business. : 

“Its purpose wil: also be generally to 
cooperate with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and other agencies to secure 
more coordinated and so more effective 
action on the part of the banking and in- 
dustrial interests. ; 

“The committee held its first meeting 
this afternoon at the Federal reserve bank. 

“The membership of the committee, 
which may be enlarged later, is as follows: 

“Owen D. Young, Chairman, General 
Electric Company; Mortimer J. Buckner, 
Chairman, New York Trust Company; 
Floyd L. Carlisle, Chairman, Consolidated 
Gas Company; Walter S. Gifford, Presi- 
dent, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Charles E. Mitche:l, Chairman, 
National City Bank; 
President, Guaranty 
Jackson E. Reynolds, President, First Na- 
tional Bank; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation; Walter 
C. Teagle, President, Standard Oil Com- 


Trust Company; 


pany of New Jersey; A. A. Tilney, Chair-| 


man, Bankers Trust Company; Albert H. 
Wiggin, Chairman of Governing Board, 


Chase National Bank; Clarence M. Wool-| 


ley, Chairman, American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation.” 

Buying $81,000,000 worth of Government 
securities, the Federal Reserve Banks con- 
tinued during the week ended May 18 
their open market operations which were 
‘accelerated six .week ago in an effort to 
expand credit, according to statistics made 
available at the Federal Reserve Board. 

Member bank balances, which the oper- 
ations seek to increase, responded by ad- 
vancing $48,000,000 during the week; the 
member balances stood at $2,192,000,000 on 
May 18, and the reserve bank holdings of 
Goverment securities at $1,466,000,000, the 
highest point in history, for the latter 
according to the figures. 

. Buying Is General 


The buying during the week ended May | 
| He testified that Mr. Hansell “unquestion- | 


18 was the most general during the new 
campaign. All the reserve banks except 
that of Boston joined in the purchasing 
Seven of the reserve districts recorded ad- 
vances in the member bank balances dur- 
ing the week. The buying continued to 
be heavy in the industrial districts . of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Cleveland. Member bank balances in- 
creased in all these districts except that 
of Chicago, which hitherto had shown 
unbroken increases. The bank balances 
in the New York district went over the 
$1,000,000,000 mark for the first time. 
The increase in Government security 


holdings during the week by districts fol-| 


lows: New York, $27,790,000; Philadelphia, 
$6,289,000; Cleveland, $8,520,000; Rich- 
mond, $4,057,000; Atlanta, $3,832,000; Chi- 
cago, $10,345,000; St. Louis, $3,449,000; 
Minneapolis, $2,451,000; Kansas City, $4,- 
463,000: Dallas, $3,043,000; San Francisco, 
$6.897,000. 

The increases in member bank balances 
during the week by districts follows: Bos- 
ton, $7,794,000; New York, $37,302,000; 
Philadelphia, $2,409,000; Cleveland, $320,- 
000; Minneapolis, $1,675,000; Kansas City, 
$1,839,000; San Francisco, $3,833,000. 

The decreases in member bank balances 
by districts follows: Richmond, $1,188,000; 
Atlanta, $209,000; Chicago, $3,164,000; St 
Louis, $782,000; and Dallas, $1,799,000. 

The provisions of the Glass-Steagall Act 
permitting the substitution of Government 
securities for gold as collateral behind 


notes in circulation were resorted to again | ment securities in the six weeks of their | 


during last week as the banks increased 
the securities behind notes by $51,000,000 
and reduced the gold collateral by $41,- 
* 859,000, the figures show. 


The Minneapolis and Kensas City re-| 


serve banks joined those using the Glass- 
Steagall provisions during last week, leav- 








ji 


William C. Potter, | 


Mr. Gray told of the organization also| 
j;at the same time of United Foods, Inc., 
in Canada, and United Foods, in Dela- 
ware, and the transfer of the purchase 
price checks for Frosted Foods Corpora- 
tion to the Canadian corporation, and back 
through J. P. Morgan & Company, to the 
Delaware corporation, and declared that 
he hoped to be able to prove later that 
| this was done in an effort to avoid cer- 
tain taxes. He explained that he had no} 
intention to implicate the Morgan firm 
in the tax avoidance. 


Mr. Gray developed with Mr. Sachs the 
|fact that the $12,750,000 of Frosted Food 
stock later had ben written down on the 
| Trading Corporation books to $1 and still 
jlater it had been exchanged for $900,000 | 
worth of the shares of General Foods Cor- | 
silation. a loss being incurred, he said, 
of more than $11,000,000. 

Moreover, Mr. Gravy said, the 150,000 
shares of General Foods Corporation | 
stock originally acquired by the Trading 
Corporation in connection with the $10,- 
750.000 advance was sold later at a loss 
of $233,000. 








| 
| 


Speculation Described 


In Motocycle Shares 


Howard Hansell was the next witness. 
He described himself as an “independent 
|speculator,” formerly a member of Red- 
mond & Co. 

Early in 1930, Mr. Hansell said Hansell 
& Co. bought 40,000 shares of Indian 
Motocycle Company for $200,000, putting | 
on their books a credit for that amount, 
by which $20,000 was drawn out imme- 
| diately. 

“Did you know that the Indian Moto- 
cycle Company was bankrupt and virtu- 
ally in the hands of receivers at the} 
| time?” Mr. Gray asked. 
| “No,” was the reply. “They told us 
}they needed the money for working capi- 
tal.” | 

Mr. Hansell testified that his arrange- 





ments were made with Charles E. Mitchell | 


|'of the Motocycle Company and Norman 


T. Bolles, president of the company. The | 


40,000 shares were marketed at prices of 
from $4 tc $12 through sales and options 
|to 20 or 30 people. 

Denies Employing 

False Publicity 


Later, he said, he agreed to buy an 


es as to Market Transactions of 
Investment Trust 


|the European trip. While Wilder 


|Repurchased Stock, 
| Broker Declares 


| Share and that I had no business to sell it. 
|He demanded that I repurchase it. 


| these transactions?” asked Mr. Gray. 


;ment of the settlement fund to Mr. Plum- 


' Eisler 


| 


at that time. 

Mr. Gray brought out that Mr. Wilder 
went to England in 1930, and was given 
50,000 shares of Indian Motocycle Com- 
pany with which to purchase a Diesel en- 
gine patent. 

Mr. Content of Content &- Co., was 
the next witness. 

“Do you remember telling me the other 
day that the only interest you had in 
transactions in Indian Motocycle Company 
stock on yaur books was in the commis- | 
sions involved?” Mr. Gray asked. 

“I do not,” was the reply. 

“Well, you did, and it is because of 


plied. 

Mr. Content testified that he had an 
option on 25,000 shares taken from Han- 
sell & Co., which be shared with Mr. 
i The option price was $7.50, he 
said. Money was advanced to Hansell on 
account, according to Mr. Content’s testi- 
mony. Accounts were carried in the 
names of Content and Wilder and Han- 
sell & Co., he said, and stocks were trans- 
ferred back and forth. | 

Mr. Content had no interest, he said, in 
the 50,000 shares which Wilder received | 
for his efforts in London. He had ad- 
vanced $15,000 to Mr. Wilder, he said, for 
‘as 
away, Mr. Content sold the shares,’ he 
said, at a profit of about $50,000. 


“Wilder went crazy in London over the 
Diesel engine,” Mr. Content said, and 
wired that the stock was worth $30 a 


We 
had a terrible time. I got mad. Finally | 
I repurchased the stock.” 

“What do you know about Plummer in 


“I don’t know anything about it and I 
don't want to,” Mr. Content replied. 
The witness denied any part in the pay- 


mer. 

Mr. Levinson was the next witness. He 
described himself as a “free-lance” trader. 
He testified, in response to questions from 
Mr. Gray, that in the period between May, 
1929, and March, 1930, he had made profits 
of $1,136,000 in eight stocks. 

The eight stocks, he said, were Celotex, 
Electric, Borg Warner, Pitners 
Bowes, Consolidated Aircraft, Radio Prod- 
ucts, United States Finishing, and Amer- 
ican Maracaibo. 

Asked by Mr. Gray if he knew Raleigh 
T. Curtis, who, in the period in 1929 and 
1930, had conducted a column in the New 
York Daily News called “The Trader,” Mr. 
Levinson said he did. 

“I will prove,” Mr. Gray said, 
will ask you to concede that, during the 
period you were operating in these stocks, 
his column boosted the particular stocks 
operated in.” 

“I will not concede that,” was the re- 
ply. “It might have.” 

“Did you pay any money to him di- 
rectly for the purpose of boosting stocks?” 
Mr. Gray asked. “I did not.” 

“Did you buy for him certain amounts 
‘of stock through Burnham Herman & Co., 


|and at the end of 30 days the subscrip- 


| ment subscriptions to stock bring the total 


“and | 





System of Banks | 
To Finanee Home 
Building Favored 


Bill Embodying Plan of| 
President Hoover Order-| 
ed Reported to House by 
Banking Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
first quarter, a member is eligible to bor-| 
row 12 times its subscription. 
Eligible institutions in States whose laws | 


do not permit stock purchase are ad- 
mitted through the waiving of these re- 
quirements under procedure prescribed in 
the bill, until the end of the next regular 
session of the Legislature. Al! member| 
institutions are subject to examination, al- 
though State examinations are accepted, 
if adequate. Two States—Maryland and 
South Carolina—not having inspections, 
may have access to the resources until the 
end of the next regular session of the 
Legislature. Members may withdraw un- 
der provisions similar to those in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 


Capital Requirements 


Capital: Each of the banks will start 
with a minimum capital of at least $5,- 
000,000. Subscriptions are to be opened 


tions are to be totalled and the Govern- 


initial capital for all banks to $125,000,000. 
The Government subscription is merely an | 
advance and is to be repaid as additional | 
institutions join the system. An early | 
retirement of the Government capital is 
anticipated by the provisions of the bill. 
Federal Home Loan Board: This board | 
is to consist of five members appointed 
tions for assignment and deposit of col- 
one member of the Board to be designated 
as chairman, This board exercises super- 
visory control over the general activities, 
including the issuing of bonds, the capital 
of the individual banks, the membership 
qualifications, the rates of interest on 
notes, debentures and bonds, the condi- 
| tions for assignment and de posit of col- 
lateral, the borrowing of money, etc. 


Control of System 


Management: Each Federal Home 
Loan Bank has a board of 11 directors, 
nine of whom are elected by the members | 
and two appointed by the Federal board. 
The nine members represent three sizes 
or classes of participants, so that small, 
medium-sized and large members are all 
represented on the board of each bank. 
Each director serves for three years. Di- 
rectors are appointed by the Federal 
| Board until the bank holds capital 
} amounting to not less than $1,000,000. 
| The directors’ compensation is deter- 
|mined entirely by the banks themselves 
}and only persons “connected with the 
home-financing business” are eligible. to 
be one of the nine directors elected by the 
;}members. The board of directors must 
administer the affairs of the several banks 
fairly and impartially and extend to mem- 
bers such advances as may be safely and 
reasonably made with due regard to the 
maintenance of adequate credit standing 
of the Federal Home Bank and its obli- 
gations. 

Classification of Botrowers 


Loans Or Advances: The bill assumes, as 
does the Federal Reserve Act, that it can 
best serve the small savers and the home 





and then, when a profit had been made, 
sell them and tell the brokerage house 
to send him a check?” Mr. Gray asked. 

“That is not correct,” was the reply. 
“He had an account, and he directed the 
firm to send him the checks.” 

“Did he put any money in the account?” 
pe He might have had another ac- 
count.” 


|Copies of Checks Are 


Placed in the Record 
lane you guarantee the account?” 
"Fea." 


Mr. Gray told the Committee that Mr. 
Curtis had received checks for $19,063.44 
during this period as profits on the ac- 
}count, and he placed in the record pho- 
tostatic copies of the checks. He explained 
to the Committee that efforts so far to 
|find Mr. Curtis had been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Levinson explained that he had first 
met Mr. Curtis as a financial reporter, 
had liked him, and they had become in- 
timate. He knew his family, he said, and 





|additional 60,000 shares. Lawrence R. 
| Wilder took an option on 25,000 shares, 


he testified, and ordered the option given | 


to Harvey. Content, another New York 
broker. 

Mr. Gray told the Committee that he 
jhad been unable to locate either Mr. 
Mitchell or Mr. Wilder. 

Mr. Gray asked Mr. Hansell if he had 
| hired A. Newton Plummer to put out false 
| publicity on the Indian Motocycle Com- 
| pany, which he denied. Mr. Gray devel- 


| 
| 


oped that Mr. Plummer had alleged the) 


|existence of such a contract, and had 
| started suit under it, and that settlement 
had been made for $26,880. 

Mr. Hansell said his own profits in the 
|Indian Motocycle Co. transactions were 
eventually approximately $25,000. Mr. 
Plummer, he testified, had brought Mr. 
Mitchell to his office, introduced them, 
|and said, if the business were transacted, 
he would like to have 25 per cent of the 
profits. 


| 


Asserts Broker Knew 


Of Company’s Finances 
Norman T. Bolles was the next witness. 


lably” knew the Indian Motocycle Com- 
|pany was in bad financial shape. Neither 
he nor any other officer of the company 
had any personal interest in the shares 
|sold to Hansell & Co., he said. 

| Mr. Bolules testified as to a transaction 
lwith P. S. duPont in 1930, under which 
|the duPonts took the company over. He 
denied any false financial statements hav- 
|ing been made by the Motocycle Company 


ia 


ing only the Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco banks which have not put Gov- 
lernment securities behind their notes. 
|The amount of eligible paper available 
|for reserves behind the notes continued 
|to shrink during the week and stood at 
| $465.844,000, a loss of $8,375,000. The rest 
| of the collateral was made up of $2,177,- 
| 750,000 in gold and $148,300,000 in Govern- 
}ment securities. 

The Glass-Steagall Act was used for the 
| first time in the week ended May 11, 
| when the reserve banks, with the approval 
|of the Federal Reserve Board, substituted 
$97,300,000 im Government securities for 
|gold reserves behind notes in circulation. 
The Reserve Board laid down a formula 
|for the use of the Act which will permit 
|freeing of gold collateral whenever the 
| banks’ operating fund of gold falls below 
$400,000,000. 
| The reserve banks have purchased ap- 
| proximately $581,000,000 worth of Govern- 


| accelerated open-market operations. Last 

week’s buying was the first to fall far be- 
|low a weekly average of $100,000,000. The 
|Governors of the reserve banks, meeting 
| May 17, decided to continue the operations 


| conditions. 


|his wife’s family. 

Mr. Curtis wanted to move up in the 
neighborhood where the Levinsons lived 
and Mr. Levinson took the method out 
| lined of_helping him, he said. He added 
| that he had done the same thing for many 
friends. : 


His motive, he testified, was not to pay | 


him for publicity. He would have done 
| the same, he declared, even if Mr. Curtis 
| had recommended the sale rather than 
purchase of the stocks in question. 

“I do not say that I would not have 
argued with him in an attempt to con- 
vince him that he was wrong,” he added. 
| Richard J. Cornell testified that in 1929 
and 1930 he had been in the Bureau of 


the State of New York, and had made an 
| investigation of the Curtis articles and 
the checks paid to him by Burnham Her- 
;jman & C>. He confirmed the details of 
| the transactions, and told how the “stock 
| tipping” or recommendations in the finan- 
cial column checked as to time with the 
| checks paid Curtis. 

| Mr. Cornell testified that “The Trader” 
jis still carried in the New York Daily 
News, being conducted by another writer, 
who does not, however, make definite rec- 
|} Ommendations as to purchases of stocks. 


\Bank Debits Decline 


In Minneapolis Area 


| Decrease of 26 Per Cent Shown 
In Reserve District 
| Minneapolis, Minn., May 20.—Bank 


debits in the Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict during April were 26 per cent smaller 


liminary summary of conditions, just re- 
leased® by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

The summary follows in full text: 

The volume of business in the district 
|during April was smaller than the volume 
in April last year. The indexes of bank 
debits and country check clearings ad- 
|justed to remove seasonal variations 





Securities of the Department of Law of | 


than in April, 1931, according to the pre-| 


owners by serving the home-financing in- 
stitutions in all the small towns and cities 
| in the United States. These home-financ- 
| ing institutions are primarily building and | 
loan associations, and the small or coun- 
try banks operating under State charters. 
Therefore, no loans are made direct to 
home owners, home buyers, builders, or 
; even to private brokerage mortgage com- 
panies. : 

The mortgages which the members may 
place as collateral are divided into two 
classes: (1) Amortized, or monthly re- 
|payment, mortgages for eight years or 
;}more, and on such mortgages a Home 
|Loan Bank may advance or lend not in 
excess of 60 per cent of the unpaid prin- | 
cipal; (2) other home mortgages on which 
;May be advanced 50 per cent of the un-| 
paid principal. 

No advance can exceed 40 per cent of 
the appraised valuation of the real es- 
| tate and there are additional restrictions | 
regarding the relation of the loan to the| 
jappraised valuation. No mortgage can 
aoe more than 20 years to run to ma- 
| turity, nor be on property valued at more 
than $20,000, the unpaid principal exceed 
| $15,000. These advances, in addition to 
the mortgages deposited as collateral are 
| Secured by a‘note, that is, by a primary 
jae unconditional obligation of the mem- 

er. 





Security Requirements 


Twelve Banks Liquid: In order to keep 
| the 12 banks in pner condition, each 
one must at all times have an amount 
| of money equal to the capital subscrip- 
| tions of iis members, in (1) United States 
Government securities; (2) interest-bear- 
| ing deposits in banks and trust companies, 
and (3) loans to members with a maturity 
jnot greater than one year. 

Other than above, the funds of the 

bank, including funds received from the 
sale of bonds, may be loaned to members 
}for long periods of time. 
Bond Issue: The board is given broad 
| powers with regard to the types of bonds, 
{their maturity and interest rates. All 
bonds are secured by home loan mort- 
gages, the unpaid balance of which have 
}a@ ratio of $1.90 for each dollar of bond 
issue. 

The banks are jointly and severally lia- 
|ble, and the bonds are lawful as invest- 
ment and security for all fiduciary, trust | 
;and public funds unde rthe control of the 
Government. Tax exemption is provided 
| for the securities in order that they may 
| find a ready and low cost market, with the 
}Ssame exemptions as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation debentures as to 
surtaxes, gift and inheritance taxes. 

Reserves and Dividends, etc.: Each 
|bank places in a reserve account semi- | 
annually 20 per cent of its net earnings | 
until the reserve equals the paid-in capi- 
tal; after that 5 per cent of net earn- 
jings. There are the usual provisions for 
|dividends, examinations and reports, un- 
jlawful acts and penalties, restrictions 
against use of name and the Federal Re- 
serve banks are authorized to act as de--| 
positories, custodians or fiscal agents for) 
liquidation purposes. 











Sale of Foreign Exchange | 
Is Restricted ta Rumania 

! 
| Rumania has prohibited all transactions | 


in the sale or purchase of foreign bank} 
notes, coins, checks, drafts and balances, 


}at 10,404,000 bales of 478 pounds. 


but to adjust their intensity to prevailing | 


|reached new low levels for the current | except through the national bank, accord- 
| depression. |ing to official confirmation of recent re- 

Bank debits were 26 per cent smaller| ports received by the Commerce Depart-| 
ithan in April last year, country check|ment in a cable yesterday from Com-| 
clearings were 33 per cent smaller than in| mercial Attache Sproull Fouche, Bucha-' 
April last year and there were declines | rest. y | 
in the latest reported figures for electric Foreigners may transfer bank balances, | 
power consumption, postal receipts, freight |the cable stated, presumably within the 
carloadings, building permits and con-!|country. Banks have a right to settle 
tracts, flour and linseed products ship-| foreign debts from balances abroad. The 
ments, grain marketings, receipts of cat-/lei (Rumanian currency) may be ex-| 
tle and calves, and department 
sales. 
hogs and sheep. 





| 





store | ported only on authority of the national} 
Increases occurred in receipts of| bank; and export of foreign currency is| 
prohibited—(Department of Commerce.) | 


Trend of Federal Reserve Bank Credit 
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based on the weekly averages of daily 


for the week ended April 30. 
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Sales Tax Urged 
To Raise Funds 
For State Relief 


New Jersey Legislature to 
Consider General Levy In- 
stead of Proposed In- 
crease in Gasoline Tax 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
6000 


Trenton, N. J., May 20. 

Instead of an increase of the present 
3-cent gasoline tax, the Legislature, when 
it reconvenes on May 23, will consider a 
general sales tax to raise money for emer- 
gency relief. 

The substitute plan was advanced by 
former Governor E. C. Stokes at a recent 
conference of legislative leaders and rep- 
resentative business men of the State who 
met at the call of Governor Moore to 
discuss the relief problem. The sugges- 
tion was approved without a dissenting 
vote. 

Mr. Stokes proposed a 1 per cent tax, 
but that question was left open and will 
reeeive further consideration along with 
other details, such as the method of col- 
lection, at a joint legislative conference 
with the Governor. It was estimated by 
Mr. Stokes that such a levy would yield 
$18,000,000 a year. 

Temporary Funds Sought 

The tapping of the appropriation due 
the State Teachers’ Pension Fund on July 
1 was suggested as a means of financing 
the relief program until the first returns 
are received from the sales tax. Tempo- 
rary funds would have to be provided, it 
was pointed out, until the tax collection 
machinery is set up and ,begins func- 
tioning. 

There was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the proposed sales tax be in lieu 
of the $20,000,000 bond issue heretofore 


1932 


The trend of Federal reserve bank credit outstanding from the beginning of 1927 
to April 30, 1932, with principal factors in changes, is shown by this chart to 
illustrate the banking situation as described by the Federal Reserve Board. It is 


1930 1931 


figures; the latest figures~having been 
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Production of Cotten in All Countries 


suggested or a supplement to a bond sale. 
Thomas N. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Corporation, expressed him- 
self as opposed to all bond issues. The 





Found to Be Greatest in Last Five Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


quantity ginned. The yield per acre of 
201.2 pounds is the highest realized since 
1914 when the yiela was 209.2 pouids. 

Forecasts of cotton production made by 
the Crop Reporting.Board during the 1931 
season and comparisons with final pro- 
duction were as follows: Aug. 1, 15,584,000 
bales, 8.8 per cent below; Sept. 1, 15,685,- 
000 bales, 8,3 per cent below; Oct. 1, 16,- 
284,000, 4.7 per cent below; Nov. 1, 16,903,- 
000, 1.1 per cent below; and Dec. 1, 16,- 
918,000, 1.0 per cent below. 

Each forecast made during the season 
showed improvement in crop prospects 
over the preceding forecast, as the 1931 
season was extraordinarily favorable for 
the productjon and harvest of cotton from 
Spring until late Fall. The forecasts are 
necessarily based upon indications at the 
time the reports are prepared and upon 
the assumption that weather conditions 
after that fime will be abotu average. 


World Production 


From the latest information received on 
the 1931-32 cotton crop in foreign coun- 
tries the preliminary estimate of produc- 
tion in all foreign countries is now “ 
This 
compares with an estimated foreign pro- 
duction of 11,868,000 bales during 1930-31 
and 11,672,000 bales in 1929-30, and was 
the smallest since 1926-27. 

The large domestic crop, however, gives 
a world production of about 27,500,000 
bales or an increase of 1,700,000 bales over 
1930-31, was 1,000,000 larger than 1929-30 
and was the largest since 1926-27 when 
the total world production was about 28,- 
400,000 bales. The principal foreign coun- 
tries showing decreased production this 
season includes India, China, and Egypt. 

In India alone there was a decrease of 
971,000 bales, in China about 450,000 pales 
and in Egypt 429,000. Russia on the other 





Area in cultivation July 1, 1931_(acres), A; area picked, 1931 (acres), B; yield of lint cotton 
picked per acre, 1931 (pounds), C; *production, 1931 (bales, 500 pounds gross), D; ginnings, 


i931 crop, as reported by census May 17, 1932 
A 


| acreage increase in 1932-33 of only 13 or 


hand increased her production by some- 
thing like 311,000 bales. In India and 
China the decreased production was 
largely the result of reduced yields al- 
though some decrease in acreage was re- 
ported. In Egypt there was a large acre- 
age and a slight decrease in yields. The 
low yields in China resulted from the 
damages done by floods. 
Damage from Disease 

The increased production which took 
place in Brazil and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan resulted from a return to more nor- 
mal yields. The yields in the Sudan in 
1930-31 were unusuaTlty low due to serious 
damages from two diseases known as “leaf 
curl” and “black arm” whereas a severe 
drought in _ of the principal cotton- 
producing tes materially reduced the 
average yield per acre in Brazil. 

The increased production in Russia re- 
sulted from an increase in acreage, the 
yield per acre showing a decrease com- 
pared with 1930-31. Reports from Russia 
——- in the season stated that the crop 
would be 700,000 or more bales larger 
than this Bureau estimated, but at pres- 
ent Russian estimates are very close to 
ours. 

The reduced Russian yields this season 
have resulted fro mthe expansion of pro- 
duction into new regions most of which 
are not irrigated. In 1930-31 Russian 
acreage increased about 50 per cent and 
production increased almost 25 per cent. 
This season the acreage increased 37 per 
cent and production 23 per cent. As a re- 
sult of these decreasing yields the Russian 
officials are said to have planned for an 





14 per cent with greater efforts to be 
made in improving the yields and quality. 

The revised estimate of the cotton crop 
of 1931 as issued by the Crop Reporting 





Wein May 20, follows in full text: 





(bales, 500 pounds gross), E: 
B c 








E 

TU os civricncadedacdecvcasccnscne 71,000 70,000 289 42,000 42,423 | 
North Caroling ...c.ccecccccccccsececs 1,342,000 1,333,000 271 756,000 756,294 
South Caroline .occcccccccccccce eocccs 1,970,000 1,960,000 245 1,005,000 1,004,730 | 
Georgia ..... 52, 3,431,000 194 1,393,000 1,392,665 
Florida ‘ 118,000 175 43,000 43,164 | 
Missouri ’ 348,000 397 289,000 288,991 
Tennessee y 1,150,000 255 594,000 594,512 
Alabama .. J 3,397,000 200 1,420,000 1,419,689 
Mississippi .. J 4,032,000 209 1,761,000 1,761,203 
Louisiana f 1,953,000 220 900,000 899,922 
 40angeetesds406sh04ceneesbeaaies r 15,469,000 165 5,320,000 5,322,453 
Oklahoma " 3,395,000 178 1,261,000 1,261,123 
Arkansas J 3,566,000 256 1,907,000 1,906,736 
New Mexico 119,000 117,000 412 101,000 98,124 
yArizona .. 178,000 176,000 @l13 115,000 115,061 | 
California 194,000 192,000 440 177,000 176,560 | 
All other . 16,000 16,000 363 12,000 11,944 

United States total ........sssecere 41,189,000 40,693,000 201.2 17 0! 
{Lower California (old Mexico) 1..." 69,000 69,000 182 ay 00 198.280 





*Bales rounded to thousands, allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for 


ginning and added for United States total. 


jIncluding pima long staple, 30,000 acres, yield 225 pounds 
tNot included in California figures, nor in United States 
§Ginnings 26,112 running bales, as enumerated by California 


Service. 
(Signed) Crop Reporting Board: W. 
S. A. Jones; J. L. O 


Manufacture of Ammunition 
And Explosives Declines 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of data collected in the Census of 
Manufactures taken in 1932, ammunition 
and related products to the value of $28,- 
872,912 (at f.o.b. factory prices) were 
manufactured in the United States in 
1931, a decrease of 35.7 per cent as com- 
pared with $44,898,558 reported for 1929, 
the last preceding census year. 

Of the 1931 total, $27,497,912 was con- 
tributed by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of these com- 
modities and $1,375,000 by establishments 
engaged primarily in other lines of man- 
ufacture. This total is made up as fol- 
lows: Ammunition, $20,889,084; blasting 
and detonating caps and railroad tor- 
pedoes, $5,268,281; safety fuses, miners’ 
squibs, etc., $2,715,547—(Bureau of the 
Census.) 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT ° 


——~May 18. Made Public May 20, 1932" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
























Income tax ....---++ ued nes $1,468,863.55 

aneous internal reve- 

— nkennes.cecene oneren 2,411,867.28 
Customs receipts ....... 799,932.89 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 334,731.02 

Total ordinary receipts $5,015,394.74 
Public debt receipts ....-. -» _75,000,000.00 
Balance previous day .....-.--. 494,610,466.79 

WOU 2. vcccrsasenvecenccsccee $574,625,861.53 

Expenditures 
Genera! expenditures ... $5,659,722.16 
Interest on public debt 395,578.67 
Refunds of receipts .... 190,587.48 

nama Canal “ 8,844.97 

econstruction Finance Corpo- 

DORN ccvcscccesnsionscecceces 5,743,398.44 
BY CEREE cine cccccsicccevacscces 2,011,068.40 

Total $9,987 ,063.32 
Public debt expenditur . '74,537,044.25 
Balance today ...+.-. + 490,101,753.96 


«$574, 625,861.53 


Total seeeeeeereseeeees 


F. Callander, Chairman; J. A. Becker; V. C. ilds; 
rr. Approved: R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary. ¥. & Oe 


ners, production 14,000 bales. 
al, 


Cooperative Crop Reporting 
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Virginian Railway 
Protests Valuation 





Carrier Claims I. C. C. Under- 
valued Its Railway Properties 


The Viriginian Ralway :n 1927 was 
worth $189,500,000, or more than $85,000,- | 
000 more than the value placed on its 


properties by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as of that year aggregating 
only $104,025,000, according to a protest! 
filed by the railroad with the Commission | 
May 19 to the tentative excess income re- 
port issued by the Commission April 20. | 
(F. D. No, 3076) 

The Commission found that the rail- 
road had earned a total of $9,650,483 in 
arnings exceeding 6 per cent permitted on 
roperty investment for the period March 
1, 1920 through Dec. 31, 1927, of which} 
one-half or $4,825,241 was held to be re- 
capturable under section 15a (the recap- 
ome clause) of the Interstate Commerce 
ct. | 

The carrier declared that “the values | 
for rate-making purposes of the property | 
used by the carrier in the service of trans- 
portation during the respective recapture 
| periods have been arbitrarily determined | 
| and are much less than the fair and lawful | 
| value of said property in each of the re- 
capture periods.” | 

Dismissal of the report was sought by the 
| railroad, failing which a new hearing was 
requested. 





Issue of Short-term Notes 
Is Awarded in Bay State} 


Boston, Mass., May 20.) 
The State Treasurer, Charles F, Hurley, | 
has awarded,to the firm of Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler an issue of of short-term notes 
to the amount of $4,000,000. The notes 
were sold at par with interest at 1.29 per 
|eent plus $37 premium, payable at ma- 
| turity. 








] Bar silver 


thought of Mr. Stokes was that the sales 
tax remain in effect only until the bonds 
are sold. 


Bond Issue Advocated 


Governor Moore was of the view that 
the bond issue should be submitted to the 
voters in November, as planned, to enable 
their sale if necessary. Edward D. Duf- 
field, president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company and acting president of 
Princeton University, said he was disposed 
to favor the bonds as a supplement to 
the sales tax. 

The term general tax was explained 
by Senate Majority Leader Richards to 
embrace such commodities as food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities as well as luxu- 
ries. The Governor, however, said that 
gasoline might be an exception by reason 
of the tax already imposed. 

In opening the conference, Governor 
Moore said that the problem was to raise 
between one and two million dollars a 
month, beginning the middle of June 
when relief funds voted by last year’s 
Legislature will be exhausted. There was 
no support for an increase of the gasoline 
tax and ofter a general discussion the 
a sales tax levy was presented by Mr. 

es. 


Local Aid to Continue 


While it was agreed that the plan prob- 
ably would result in some waste and eva- 
sions, the consensus was that the fact 
that there are approximately 800,000 
people in want must be frankly faced and 
that they must not be allowed to go 
hungry. 

Another decision of the conference was 
that whatever State aid is provided should 
not be considered an excuse for munici- 
palities to abandon efforts to help them- 
selves. It was further stated by Senator 
Richards that charitable and other organi- 
zations would be expected to continue 
their work with such funds as they are 
able to raise. 

Both the Goivernor and Senator Rich- 
ards declared there was a possibility of the 
tax revenue being augmented by the sale 
of bonds to compensate New Jersey for 
the money it investéd in the Camden- 
Philadelphia bridge. 

Bridge Bill in Congress 

A measure is pending before Congress to 
approve the compact creating the Inter- 
state Bridge Commission, which sanction 
is necessary before the bridge bonds can 
be offered, and the word from Washington, 
it was said, is that early action is probable. 
The amount due New Jersey is $13,250,- 
000, a part of which is obligated, but after 
all necessary deductions a balance of sev- 
eral million would remain. 

Senator Richards added that still an- 
other source of revenue is being investi- 
gated, but he declined to disclose it until 
more information has been obtained as to 
how much it might yield. 

It was announced by the Governor that 
he would designate a committee of two 
or three members from the business men 
attending the conference to co-operate 
with the legislators and himself in work- 
ing out the details of the proposed sales 
tax. 


Kansas to Issue Bonds 
To Pay Veterans’ Claims 


Topeka, Kans., May 20. 

The Kansas State Bonus Board has au- 
thorized the sale of $500,000 additional 
soldiers’ compensation bonds to pay de- 
layed claims of veterans entitled to a 
bonus. The bonds will pay 4.25 per cent 
interest. 

This additional issue will bring to $31,- 
000,000 the remuneration paid World War 
soldiers enlisting from Kansas. Retire- 
ments have reduced the outstanding 
bonds to $22,500,000. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As ef May 3) 


New York, May 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9750 
Beigium (belga) 14.0257 

















Bulgaria (lev) ........- 7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9652 
Denmark (krone) ..... 0607 
England (pound) -2583 
Finland (markka) . 7083 
France (franc) ......++. 9470 
Germany (reichsmark) . 8664 
Greece (drachma) ......< 6350 
Hungary (pengo) .4833 
Italy (lira) .....-.+++ 1455 


Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) .... 
Spain (peseta) .... 
Sweden (krona) .... 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 
India (rupee) 


Cana (dollar) . 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) 
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Impediments to Social Service 
of Medical Profession + + + 





Obstacles to Scientific and Humanitarian 
Development of Profession from Political 
and Industrial Interests Discussed 





By J. N. BAKER 
Health Officer, Department of Public Health, State of Alabama 


cency nor smoke-screen of tradition af- 
fords a proper method of approach for the 
solution of the many knotty problems now 
facing organized medicine. : 

The ‘solvent searchlight of science, play- 
ing for the past two or more generations 
upon many of: nature’s hidden secrets, has 
served to dissipate the veil of mystery in 
which many of our professional theories and 
traditional practices. have formerly been 
wra a 

Seeedeitve hypotheses no longer appease 
the modern materialistic mind, which now 
clamors loudly for a type of medical service 
which will protect its physical body from 
the ravages of disease proven through scien- 
tific discovery to be ee: 


IN ceay 3 an attitnue of smug compla- 


. + 

So precipitous, so speedy has been this 
shift, and so insistent have been the demands 
made upon us, that, with reason enough, the 
medical profession, with tap-roots dipping 
deep down into the centuries, has had dif- 
ficulty in adjusting itself to this changing 
order. 

Life at it is lived today is not, from 4a 
sociologic standpoint, the simple, amoeba- 
like thing it was a few generations ago. 
All factors contributing to its make-up—not 
the least of which is medicine—must so ad- 
just their activities as to conform to this 
changed life. ; 

Herein lies the medical profession’s prob- 
lem today. It is one largely of adjustment, 
or better, possibly, of readjustment. Granted 
this premise, let us proceed, in very brief 
fashion, to draw therefrom certain logical 
conclusions. 

Any readjustment in medicine, to be suc- 
cessful, must spring spontaneously from 
within rather than be forced from without. 
Not merely the preservation and develop- 
ment of the profession of medcine depend 
upon the success of this readjustment, but, 
to'a greater extent than we are wont to 
realize, the preservation and development 
of the human race depend upon it. 

‘It is ‘precisely because medicine is the 
father of philanthropy and the sine qua non 
of social uplift that every new experiment 
in government, social economy, or social bet- 
terment, seeks to absorb medicine and to 
make it a tool in the prosecution of its en- 
terprises. 

Organized medicine has’ met disease in 
open combat and won decisive victories over 
it.. Now it must develop and control states- 
manship, as well as its cunning cousin, 
political intrigue, in order to meet these 
human forces on equal terms. 

Public health has, within the last 25 years, 
come to a place of usefulness in furnishing 
much of the machinery by which organized 
medicine is enabled to cope with disease. 
Demonstration clinics, whose function in a 
last analysis is educative, have served to 
create a new interest in medical supervision 
and thereby to bring many patients to the 
offices of physicians for continued treatment. 

The free laboratory services, now in opera- 
tion.in. most States for the use of physicians, 
make diagnosis easier and more exact, and 
thereby materially increase the confidence 
of the patient in the physician. The powers 
inherent in this new piece of machinery are 
likewise the object of covetous regard by 
sociologic and industrial enterprises. 


++ 

It is conceivable that public health 
agencies, were it not for their firm and 
scientific moorings to organized medicine, 
might be absorbed in an effort to utilize 
them in a struggle to control medicine. 

Public health forces, particularly the health 
officer, are by the very nature of their activi- 
ties brought into intimate and constant con- 
tact with forces which are competing for 
power and managerial control over certain 
types of medical service; for example, work- 
men’s compensation boards, the sociologic 
aspects of venereal disease problems, and the 
economic factors of tuberculosis control— 
all inevitably lead to such contacts. 

Inherent in these and other like instances 
are to be found the vested interests of a 





Production of Food 
rison Farms 
on P F 
i inois 
in Ilbin 
By 

A, C, Everingham 
Farm, Garden and Dairy 
Consultant, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 

Illinois 
RESH, healthful, nourishing food that 
ordinarily would be prohibitive in cost is 
produced abundantiy and at only nominal 
expense at Illinois State institutions. 

Truck gardening activities have been de- 
veloped at the Illinois State institutions dur- 
ing the past three years, and no other single 
farming activity has adapted itself so readily 
to institution life. 

Farms owned and operated by the Illinois 
State Department of Public Welfare are not 
operated for the purpose of making money. 
They are used to enable the wards of the 
State to occupy their time; to assist those 
suffering from mental diseases to recover, 
and to enable all to contribute to their own 
maintenance during their period of con- 
finement. 

‘Twenty-two institutions this year have 
2,860. acres. devoted to the production of 
vegetables and small fruits. Of this area 
more than 300 acres wili do double duty 
by .bearing both Spring and Fall maturing 
crops. 

‘Northern Illinois penitentiary, at Joliet, 
leads the field with 392 acres im garden. 
Jacksonville State hospital runs a close sec- 
ond’ with’ 316.75 acres. Fifteen of the 22 in- 
stitutions, from which 1932 planting plans 
heave'-been reported, have more than 100 
acres each. 

On these broad acres literally thousands of 
tens of fresh, nourishing vegetables are pro- 
duced. Our wards are better nourished, more 
content, and happier than they would other- 
wise be. Their wis are taken off them- 
selves and their troubles and their activities 
are turned to something beneficial to them- 
selves and useful to society. 


=r 


corporation, an industrial enterprise, or a 
merger which combines the interests of 
several such members. These vested interests 
frequently, and perhaps usually, are sub- 
versive of free and untrammeled exercise of 
the prerogatives of a personal physician. 

His age-old motto, “consideration of the 
patient’s ‘welfare first,” gives way to one well 
understdod but seldom expressed: “in so far 
as the patient’s welfare coincides with ad- 
vantage to the corporation, let it come first.” 

The physician’s efforts to render expert 
medical service under these circumstances is 
likely to be cast in a mold fashioned by an 
efficiency engineer, whose real objective is 
mass production of merchandise which can 
be sold at profit. Such a system places a 
higher premium upon returning a laborer 
to his job than upon returning a contended 
individual to the community or a healthier 
and happier parent to his family. 

+ + 

Some sof the voluntary health agencies, 
though ostensibly free from the taint of 
vested interest, exhibit an arrogant assump- 
tion that “we know best what is good for 
the public weal.” Every artifice of publicity 
and propaganda is utilized to influence the 
lay mind in ways that tend to uphold in- 
terests of the voluntary agency and to over- 
throw the dignity and usefulness of the 
medical profession. 


Physicians must meet the _ conditions 
created by this complex alignment of artifice 
against artistry and science. These condi- 
tions cannot be met, nor the problem solved, 
either by an attitude of resentment or by 
one of indifference. Neither can a solution 
be reached by a campaign of vituperation. 


Only a constructive policy of leadership 
within the ranks of organized medicine can 
bring order out of chaos and fulfill the 
prophecy of Descartes: “If ever the human 
race is-raised to its highest practicable level 
intellectually, morally, and physically, the 
science of medicine will perform that service.” 
Rene Descartes died in 1650, but his chal- 
lenge to scientific medicine comes down to 
us through the ages, reverberating from peak 
to peak of. victorious achievement. 

But not all of the achievement of organized 
medicine, even the victorious ones which we 
traditionally glorify, have been without their 
undesirable cumulative effects. The average 


. modern doctor still hugs to his bosom the 


thought of a long list of dependent families 
for whom he cares as a matter of course, 
almost as if they were members of his own 
family. Might he not do well to contemplate 
such gratuitous service in the light of our 
distorted modern psychology?—which asks, 
“How can we get something for nothing?” 
Does not a logical question immediately pre- 
sent: “How far can organized medicine, to- 
gether with the rest of society, be held re- 
sponsible for fostering such an attitude.” 


Apparently, if is but a short step in the 
thinking of otherwise self-respecting persons 
to “Why pay personally for medical and 
hospital service when others can be found 
to do tHfis for us?” 

++ 


The village doctor, so beautifully protrayed 
by Balzac, in the traditional role of “Good 
Samaritan,” was a character in keeping with 
the social order of a century ago. But, who 
will question that our present maelstrom of 
contending social forces are bent upon. het- 
tering the human race through medical and 
public health services, without considering 
very seriously what the leaders of these serv- 
ices think as to how these ends may and 
may not be advantageously sought? More 
than anything else, at this time, an author- 
itative voice is needed. sree 


Unquestionably, such a voice should ema- 
nate from organized medicine, while . public 
health forces should operate as a broadcast- 
ing service, corroborating, interpreting, and 
demonstrating the feasibility of a plan. of 
administration which recognizes the funda- 
mental soundness of conserving the welfare 
of scientific medicine as secondary only. to 
the welfare of the human race. Indeed the 
intrinsic worth of the former may be said 
to be inherent in the latter. 

Without effort either to define or discuss 
the forbidding vagaries of “state medicine,” 
one must realize that no sane approach can 
be made to the problem which ignores the 
important fact that, in any moot sociologic 
and economic question, be the decision right 
or wrong, the voice of the people will ulti- 
mately prevail. 

If this be granted, what are the possibili- 
ties now confronting organized medicine? 

As a first possibility, we may have various 
types of medical service designed according 
to the intellectual lights or pecuniary in- 
terests of nonmedical groups to meet the 
needs of complex, modern situations. These 
will unquestionably operate without a due 
regard to the views, interests and leadership 
of organized medicine. It is probable, also, 
that they will be administered without a due 
regard to rights of private ‘citizens to select 
their own physicians. 


+ + 


The fact that organized medicine may not 
be accorded the privilege of deciding for 
itself what are the highestetypes of service 
it can render to society will constitute an 
additional defect in such a plan of operation. 
With the voice of scientific medicine thus 
silenced or ignored, how can the avenues 
for the bestowal of medicine’s highest gifts 
be kept open? 

In contrast to the manifest disas¥ers fore- 
shadowed in the foregoing, a readjustment 
both acceptable and workable to all con- 
cerned might be had through a firm fusion 
of all of the powers of leadership now to 
be found in the professions of medicine and 
of public health. Such a readjustment, it 
is believed, might be perfected with every 
due regard both to the general public and 
to the professional ideas and interests of 
organized medicine. 

Public health activities are sometimes mis- 
takenly conceived to be inconsistent with 
the best interests of organized medicine. A 
careful examination of the facts with rela- 
tion to existing instances will reveal that 
the highest type of State-supported pre- 
ventive medicine may be conducted with full 
and complete regard for the prerogatives of 
private physicians, as well as for the rights 
of the general public. 

Until we do set our house in order and 
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INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS 
IN- USE OF PETROLEUM 





Analysis of Hydrocarbon Contents and Studies of Utiliza- 
tion as Fuel Conducted by Bureau of Standards 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
helium, 


The present series deals with petroleum, natural gas and 


By H. C. DICKINSON 


Chief, Heat and Power Division, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


MONG the many commodities with 

which the research and testing work 
of the Bureau of Standards is concerned 
are petroleum and its products. 

The mining and refining of petroleum 
oil are covered by the Bureau of Mines, 
while the properties and utilization of 
its products are within the field of the 
Bureau of Standards. Among the various 
projects-which relate to petroleum the 
following may be of interest. 

Petroleum oils are recovered from the 
earth in a crude form containing various 
percentages of a great many individual 
substances known as_ hydrocarbons. 
These are made up, as their name im- 
plies, of varying chemical combinations 
of hydrogen and carbon. 

They vary in composition and in phys- 
ical properties all the way from methane 
or marsh gas, the simplest of them, to 
the very complex heavy substances which 
make up gear transmission oils, paraffin 
wax and petroleum. 

For several years the Bureau has been 
making a very careful analysis of the 
various pure hydrocarbons which con- 

“stitute petroleum. For this purpose, the 
“pure compounds must be separated one 
by one from the crude oil by methods 
which are the last word in accuracy and 
ingenuity. 

Of the many thousands of these com- 
pounds only 24 have yet been obtained 
in a pure state, but these are among 

the most important. 


+ + 
Among all the products of petroleum, 
gasoling or motor fuel is probably 
familiar to the greatest number of 
people. Some 30,000,000 people purchase 
supplies of it at frequent intervals. 
About 10 years ago the Bureau of 
Standards, in cooperation with the pe- 
troleum refiners and the builders of 
motor vehicles, undertook a continuous 
research to maintain the most economic 
relation between the qualities of motor 
fuels and the current requirements of 
motor vehicles. Various questions have 
arisen during this time. 


First it was found, contrary to ex- 
pectation, that the heaviest or “poorest” 
gasoline which could be used was the 
most economical, and for several years 
this knowledge resulted in important 
savings to the public. Dilution of oil in 
the crank case by unvaporized fuel, how- 
ever, placed a limit on the fuels which 
could be used. 

A study of this problem furnished in- 
formation on the basis of which. en- 
gines were so designed to avoid this 
trouble, which now has practically dis- 
appeared. 

++ 

The starting of engines in cold weather 
has always been a problem. The re- 
search project covered this point and 
showed exactly what qualities in the 
gasoline were necessary to start an en- 
gine at any particular temperature. 

With this information at hand the re- 
finers have been able to supply fuels 
in Winter and in Summer from Florida 
to Montana, which are so well adjusted 
to the particular weather conditions 
where they are used that starting 
troubles are no longer serious except 
under very extreme conditions. 

But gasoline which starts easily may 
be so volatile as to give trouble by boil- 
ing in the fuel line in very hot weather. 
A study of this subject has shown what 
sort of gasoline to use at any particular 
temperature in a given motor car, and 
also how the fuel lines of the car can 
be so designed as to minimize trouble 
from “vapor lock,” which is the term 
used for bad engine performance result- 
ing from overheated fuel. P 


The latest problem, still in progress, 
with the assistance of many laboratories 
of the oil and automobile companies, has 
to do with fuel knock. High compres- 
sion engines require special fuels and it 
has been necessary to find a means of 
testing and evaluating such fuels. 

A suitable test method has been de- 
vised and is in general use, but it is as 
yet not fully perfected. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 21, H. C. Dickinson, Chief, Heat and Power Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, will discuss some of the 
projects of the Bureau of Standards which are of interest to the petroleum 
industry. 





Adjusting Traffic Accident Claims 


Safe Motoring as Factor in Insurance Rates 
By SAMUEL H. BECKETT 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner, State of California 


HE SUBJECT of automobile liability in- 
T surance rates is one in which the motor- 
ing public, insurance companies and insur- 
ance agents and brokers are all vitally in- 
terested: 

Liability insurance is valuable partly be- 
cause of the service it provides for the policy- 
holders. Consequently, in buying such pro- 
tection, one is in effect also buying a serv- 
ice, together with insurance. 

In the absence of such protection, through 
service, the layman would be obliged to em- 
ploy counsel to settle or defend personal 
injury claims. The volume of claims seems 


to keep pace with the growing popularity « 


of insurance coverage. 

Insurance limits are increased to keep pro- 
tection abreast of excessive judgments; and 
those uninsured, observing the dangerous 
trend of the times, rush to get insurance. 
Statistics show that during so-called de- 
pressions, a claim is made for practically 
every injury, regardless of how trivial it 
may be. 

Fake claims increase, the number of shy- 
sters tremendously, and ambulance chasing 
is resorted to, to a much larger extent. Some 
claimants admittedly entitled to reasonable 
compensation, find it rather easy to obtain 
excessive judgments. 

It is not far from the facts to assert that 
the existence of liability insurance coverage 
is itself largely responsible for these liberal 
settlements and verdicts. The propensity of 
some juries to return sympathetic instead of 
equitable verdicts is well known. In short, 
insurance invites claims, and claims increase 
the demand for insurance. 

All public liability policies give the insurer 
the right to settle or defend any claim aris- 
ing thereunder. The right to defend im- 
plies that the insurance company has an 
alternative; namely, it may either settle 
a claim out of court or defend in court. 
Theoretically, the privilege of settling is an 
option, whereas the agreement to defend is 
an absolute obligation towards the insured. 

Because of their nature, public liability 
claims cannot be settled in accordance with 
any scientific formulas. The results of bodily 
injuries vary. In all such cases, the right 
of the injured person to recover damages, 
rests upon the negligence of the party re- 
sponsible for the injury. 

Occasionally, the evidence of negligence 
is “prima facie,” but generally its responsi- 
bility for the claimants’ injury is a debatable 
question; moreover, the claimant may be in- 
jured through his own fault, and this would 
alter the situation in some cases. 

The difficulty confronting the insurance 
company through its adjuster is obvious. 
It is he who must determine whether the 
policyholder he represents, and also the in- 
jured party, was not negligent.) Once re- 
sponsibility for any injury has been fixed 


ae 


unless we do s0 succeSsfully, organized medi- 
cine will be subjected, more and more, to 
dictation from outside its own ranks and 
public health administartion will find itself 
repeatedly circling in its own tracks and in 
utter futility. 


on the assured, the next problem facing the 
adjuster is the determination of the amount 
of compensation to which the claimant is 
justly entitled. The expense of defending 
a suit may be very great. 

Many adjusters adopt a liberal, rather 
than an antagonistic, view of claims in- 
volving nominal sums, particularly when 
there is strong reason to believe that the 
jury would decide that the defendant was 
guilty of negligence. 

It should not be inferred that all or even 
a large percentage of insurance company’s 
adjusters deal too liberally with liability 
claims. Nor does it follow that because these 
men pay, when resistance might be success- 
ful, they are poor adjusters. 

Unquestionable they make mistakes, but 
many times they are honest mistakes. It is 
not given to any individual, however capable 
he may be, to comprehend or anticipate 
intricacies of the liability business. 

The type of adjuster to be feared by the 
general public is the man who consistently 
refuses to settle claims, preferring to stand 
out, even if there is but a remote chance 
he will win by doing so. This particular 
attitude has probably cost insurance buyers 
far more than. the liberality of adjusters 
who settle claims with caution and dispatch. 

There has always been, and probably al- 
ways will be, competition in insurance. Un- 
fortunately, there are some companies or 
associations issuing liability policies very re- 
stricted in their coverage and in addition 
give poor service. In consequence they offer 
insurance at ruinous rates. 

It would be pleasing to the companies, 
not only from a humanitarian standpoint, 
but also from that of obtaining desirable 
business; if accidents were decreasing in- 
stead of increasing. It so happens, however, 
that although the cost of commodities gen- 
erally drops during depressions, the cost of 
settling claims for automobile accidents ap- 
pears to increase. 

The Msurance companies have only one 
source from which to pay their losses and 
expenses. That source is the premiums they 
receive for the insurance they give. If those 
premiums are not sufficient to pay their 
losses and expenses, it is necessary to in- 
crease rates or stop writing the business. A 
dollar and 10 cents cannot be substracted 
from a ‘dollar. 

The public, or rather automobile owners 
and operators, must realize sooner or later 
that they are really the ones who make or 
cause to be made the rates for automobile 
insurance. If automobile drivers would con- 
scientiously consider the importance of care- 
ful driving the effect of sich consideration 
and action would be to reduce accidents 
and thereby minimize losses to themselves 
and the insurance carriers. It would no 
doubt tend to check the noticeable increase 
in public liability rates, and would afford 
insurance companies the means to write in- 
Surance at lower rates. 

The inevitable conclusion to which all 
these roads of thought lead is that solution 
of the automobile rate situation lies in the 
realization by automobile owners that in the 
last analysis they, in a very large measure, 
control the cost of automobile insurance. 
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JAMES MONROE 
President of the United States 1817-1825 


“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must 
know well the great principles and causes on 
which their happiness depends.” 
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Fitting Worker for Better Job 


in Part-time School » « « | 





Opportunity for Vocational Training De- 
( scribed as Imperative Educational Need to 
Meet Changing Industrial Conditions 


By JENNIE McMULLEN TURNER 


Assistant in Teacher-training, Board of Vocational Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Wisconsin 


VERY advance in popular education has 


had strong opposition. The cause of free, 
compulsory, full-time schooling for children 
was the subject of grave controversy in the 
century just past. 

One of the great victories of democracy 
in the Nineteenth Century was the securing 
of the free, compulsory, full-time elementary 
school for all children, and of the free, full- 
time high school and the free full-time col- 
lege or State university for those who have 
the money and leisure to go on with their 
schooling beyond the compulsory period. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that, when an attempt is made in the 
Twentieth Century to take the next logical 
step in education by providing part-time 
schooling opportunities which will enable 
workers of any age in city and country to 
go on with their education, both vocational 
and general, this attempt should meet with 
opposition and setbacks of many sorts. 


+ + 


People have now become used to the idea 
that young people from prosperous homes 
should be furnished free instruction to pre- 
pare them to be lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
or to enter other professions; but they are 
used also to the idea that the printer, painter, 
plumber, and bookkeeper should pay for his 
own instruction. Many of them still see 
nothing inconsistent in our spending a 
thousand a year of public funds on the train- 
ing of the youth who wants to be a lawyer, 
while we let the young person who had to 
go to work early buy his own correspondence 
course in some trade or other occupation 
which he hopes will bring him quick re- 
sults in earning his living. 


Until such time as the public has definitely 
accepted the idea of continuing education for 
the out-of-school group as a permanent, es- 
sential part of our free, public school system, 
those who are engaged in part-time school 
work can only go on steadily improving the 
opportunities for continuing the education of 
workers and patientiy meeting each attack 
upon the principle of continued education. 

Today, the State is full of young men and 
women, with time on their hands and no 
employment in sight, who have a desire for 
further education. Some of them are using 
their enforced leisure to go on with their 
schooling. 


Some of them are back in high school, 
taking additfonal courses in languages, liter- 
ature, science, or mathematics. Some of them 
are in the vocational schools taking com- 
mercial, industrial, art, or other courses. 
Some are going on to college. Some are 
taking extension courses by correspondence. 

Unfortunately, many are not within reach 
of a high school or vocational school with 
varied courses. Many cannot afford to go 
to college. Many cannot afford to buy ex- 
tension courses. 


There are people who are complacent over 
the failure of our educational institutions to 
keep pace with our educational needs; people 
who say that too much education is not 
good; or that too many people are going 
to college anyway; or that we ought to pay 
more attention to our more gifted youth and 
not try to educate the less gifted beyond a 
few rudiments. 

++ 


The development of part-time training for 
workers at public expense came at just the 
right time to offset the movement to limit 
full-time higher education. A _ period of 
prosperity and the building of full-time high 
schools in every community caused the flock- 
ing of enormous numbers of young people 
into the colleges, the development of uni- 
versities into gigantic communities, a crowd- 
ing of the professions, and a reaction against 
the earlier open door policy of our higher 
institutions. 


Some of these higher institutions are put- 
ting up the bars. They are trying to perfect 
tests which will enable them to separate the 
more gifted from the less gifted, in the 
earlier ages. They are weeding out the fresh- 
men whose grades are low. They are sug- 
gesting two-year rather than four-year 
courses for those who seem not to be well 
adapted to the college curriculum. 

They hold their students to a strict se- 
quence, preferring not to let adults come in 
and take subjects except as regular students 
working for a diploma or a degree. They cut 
down the period over which higher degrees 
can be secured. They practice careful selec- 
tion of those who are fit financially and 
mentally to follow quickly to the degree 
the path mapped out for them. 

This careful selection often proves to be 
unjust because it fails to take into account 
three factors of great importance; namely, 
incentive, time, and exposure. 

Incentive is a significant item to be con- 
sidered in judging ability. It is often said 
that a young person should not go into en- 
gineering who does not like or do well in 
mathematics and science. But some children 
never do well in mathematics unfil they take 
up a trade or engineering or some vocational 
training where they see the need for mathe- 
matics. 

+ + 


Many a young person has come into a 
vocational school with a reputation for “not 
knowing his tables” and after a short time 
in a shop or two, has found that he must 
get his multiplication tables, and has learned 
them. He simply never before saw any rea- 
son for learning them. 

The second great factor to be considered 
in judging ability is time. We need an Ein- 
stein to popularize a relativity theory of 
education. For many experts seem to be 
unaware of the fact that the individual 
changes as time goes on. 

It is unscientific to say that John is good 
college material or bad college material. One 
person may be ripe now at 18 for the type 
of offering which the college makes; another 
may be ready at 28; another at 38. 

With changing experience and incentives, 
people. change entirely in their interests, 
their tastes, their ability to handle problems. 
The person who dislikes teaching in his 
youth may learn to love it. The person who 
dislikes business may become a most suc- 
cessful business man. One who dislikes all 
contact with the soil may become an en- 
thusiastic gardener. 

This matter of time is not merely a matter 


of exposure, however. Some people mature 
physically much more rapidly than others. 
Some young people grow very fast and have 
little energy left for schooling. Some of these 
may later develop into strong students if 
they have not been humiliated and depressed 
until they cannot recover their self-respect. 

In still another sense, time is an important 
factor which is misused in judging ability. 
A system which rewards speed and penalizes 
slowness, aS many tests do, is unfair. Many 
people who move slowly accomplish as much 
over a long period of time as do the quick, 


— ones. 

e slow or the quick may be equally 
efficient or they may be equally inefficient. 
But slowness should not be confused with 
lack of. intelligence as it so often is; speed 
should not be confused with intelligence, as 
it so often is. 


Exposure or environment is the third great 
factor to be kept in mind in judging the 
capacity of the individual. The young man 
who comes from a cultured family where 
he. has been exposed all his life to stimu- 
lating, intelligent conversation in which he 
has taken part, to good books, to newspapers, 
to magazines, to music, to the broadening 
influence of travel in this country and other 
countries, and to instruction in the best of 
secondary schools, will have little trobule 
in passing a Freshman English course. 


++ 


The law who comes from a family in which 
correct English is never used and ridiculed 
when it is heard; irom a home in which 
there are no books, no magazines, no daily 
paper, and no stimulating conversation; and 
who has attended a high school in which 
the attainments of the teachers were little 
above his own, will show to a disadvantage 
beside the other lad even though his actual 
cap iy for accomplishment may be as good 
or er. 


The so-called intelligence tests—at least all 
those that I have ever seen—measure ex- 
posure rather than ability. The reactions 
of .an individual to the average so-called 
intelligence test may give a good picture of 
the environment in which the individual has 
lived; a picture of his home; of the books 
he had read; of his contacts with nature, 
with music and with people; of his parents 
and their ideas; of the schools he has at- 
tended; of the teachers he has had; of 
tre prevailing ideas of the community in 
which he has lived. 

It would seem that in a country which 
claims to guarantee equality of opportunity, 
the person who has had the least exposure 
to the good things of life through his family, 
is the person who most needs exposure by 
the school. The less the home can offer, the 
more the school is needed to supplement the 
meager experience of the child or youth. 


+~+ 

The desire on the part of many of the 
educational leaders in our higher State in- 
stitutions to set up strict lines of work lead- 
ing to 4 degree and to attract and admit 
only those who adapt themselves readily to 
the program outlined, makes it a matter of 
great importance that the community pro- 
vide schooling facilities for those who fail 
of admission or who do not measure up to 
the requirements after they get in, or who 
are unable financially to follow the courses 
outlined straight toward the degree. 

Schooling over a long and continuous 
period is a universal need. Our study of un- 
employment reveals the fact that, even 
when there is no depression, there is a con- 
stant shifting from one form of labor to 
another due to changes in industrial proc- 
esses and methods. 

The person who can make the shift easily 
is the person who keeps himself alive through 
continuous study and self-improvement. The 
person who settles down at any time, satis« 
fied with his job, is the person who is hardest 
to transfer when the job changes. 
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from Forest 
Fires 
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By 
C. H. England 
Game Warden, State of 
North Carolina 


OREST fires are destructive enough be- 
cause of their great destruction of 
property values, but the damage done to 
our game life is appalling and beyond esti- 
mation. The flames are not only deadly to 
the game, but their food and cover is de- 
stroyed. Worst of all, perhaps, the burned 
areas are made uninhabitable for all species 
of game for months and even years. 

Citizens should exercise every precaution 
to prevent and suppress the immeasurable 
damage done by fire. Our sportsmen, con- 
servationists, and people generally, particu- 
larly landowners living on their land and 
their lessees, can render their greatest and 
most telling aid during the breeding season. 

There is an incomprehensible damage done 
during the breeding season by prowling dogs 
and house cats. The amazing toll taken by 
these day and night prowlers is evidenced 
by statistics reliably assembled throughout 
the country. 

There should be an organized campaign 
to abate this evil to wild life in every State. 
People can render no greater aid in a State’s 
undertaking to build up and preserve for 
posterity the great blessings which flow from 
the coveted and profitable resources afforded 
by wild life. In the cities house cats are 
almost the sole destroyers of our song and 
insectivorous birds. 

Land is made more valuable by multipli- 
cation of game in it. The new amendment 
to the North Carolina State law passed by 
the 1931 General Assembly allows otherwise 
unproductive land to be converted into prof- 
itable public hunting cover. This amend- 


ment sets up by provision of law safeguards 
and departmental assistance which will en- 
able landowners to receive a reasonable and 
yet profitable income in return for hunting 
privileges on their lands. 





